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TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF BAHNSON HUMIDIFTERS, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HUMIDIFIED AIR 
Humidifiers are mounted on columns whenever practicable, thus avoiding all unsightlygewerhead drain piping in 
bays. Note perfect horizontal circulation of air- Humidity eseapes from any room chiefly through the walls and 


windows, anc™experience has shown that with proper horizontal circulation the center of the room aiwavs” tras 
sufficient humidity when the outer bays are properly supplied. 


BAHNSON— 


The Unmatchable System of Humidification | 


To secure the highest efficiency in a humidifying system. it is necessary to 
have a humidifier that will not only put water into the air, but thoroughly mix 


the water with the dry air, then disrtibute the moisture into every portion of 
the room. | 


The large volume of air moved by Bahnson. Humidifier fans assures even 
distribution of moisture throughout the room. 


The Automatic Control on each Bahnson Humidifier graduates the feed of 
water to the humidifier in accordance with the conditions of the air around 


it. 
These are special Bahnson features, and are found only in the BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIER. 
a, we send you further particulars on the BAHNSON SYSTEM of humidi- 
cation. 


The Bahnson Company 
Humidification Engineers 
_ Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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We take this opportunity to thank our friends whose loyal support 
has enabled us in twelve years to build up a business of which we feel 
justly proud. If the mill men of the South will patronize a home-made 
article, the only one of its kind manufactured in the South, we can do a 
great deal more towards the building up of kindred industries in the 
South. We do not want any charity or favors. All we want is a trial. 


Charlotte Co. 
Card Clothing and Reeds 
CHARLOTTE, 


INCORPORATED 1911 


-NORTH CAROLINA 


A Shuttle That Exceeds 


Expectations 


The best shuttles are always a good investment—no 


matter the cost. There is no economy in using a shuttle 


that is low in 


first cost. Williams’ shuttles have invaria- 


bly entrenched themselves in the opinion of Mill Men who 


demand the most. It is the policy of this entire organi- 


ation to keep our products better than what our most 


exacting buyer expects. The name Williams on your 


shuttle means— 


PERFORMANCE 
PRODUCTION 
PROFIT 


The 


MILLBURY, 


“The Shuttle People’’ 


George F. Bahan, Southern Rep. 


MASS. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


| Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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The Strategic Position 


of Our Seathern Plant 


ALT is the starting-point in the 
manufacture of all Mathieson 
miss. | ALA. \ GA. Chemicals and enormous quantities 
“2"** are required. The great salt de- 
posits at Saltville, Va., determined 
the selection of that site for our 
Southern plant over thirty years 
olallahassee » \ Jacksonville azo. 
These deposits have been worked 
since Colonial days and occupy a 
prominent place in the pages of 
American History. 

' Our Saltville plant is the logical 
source of supply for all Southern 
| consumers of Soda Products. We 
For all points in the South, freight differen- serve you direct from the works in 
tials are overwhelmingly in our favor over any both carload and less-than-earload 
other plant manufacturing soda products. quantities. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 432 STREET NEW YORK CITY 


KY. 


~~ TENN. 

Nashville © Knoxvife 
ttanooga./™~ 

Memphis, 


Saltville is located on the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, 37 miles from the line of the Southern 
Railway at Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 4 


(Deal hi 


Bicarbonate of Soda \\ 
Liquid Chlorine-Caustic Soda 


Sesquicarbonate of Soda 
Bleaching Powder-Sod. 


Manufacturer } 
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ere Link-Belt 
Drives are 


($12,054.73 
Read What the 


From— | 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co., 
New Holland, Ga. 


‘“‘By inereasing the production of our 
spinning department 5%, our Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Drives are doing work equiv- 
alent to the addition of 12.7 spinning 
frames. This effects an annual saving of 
$1,905.00’’. 


254Link-Belt Silent 
Chains of 5 and 7% 
H. P. for driving 
spinning frames 
aud 20 Link-Belt 
Silent Chain group 
drives of 30 H. P. 
for driving 1,760 
looms are in service 
at this plant. 


W. D. Anderson, Supt. 


From— 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 


Woodruff, S. C. 

“Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives on our 
spinning frames are saving $3,443.09 a year, 
which repays their original cost in a little 
over a year. They have improved the 
quality of our product, reduced delays due 
to breakdowns, and increased the efficiency 
of our workmen by making the spinning 
room quieter and lighter’’. 

J. N. Smith, Supt. 


aaa 


These statements, detailed in 
full, can be had in their com- 
plete form, from any Link-Belt 
office. 


In this building there 
are 99 frames driven by 
5 H. P. motors and 71 
warp frames driven 
by 6 H. P. mo- 
tors. All these are 
equipped with 
Link-Belt Silent 
Chains, a total of 
170. The motors 
are 1,740 R. P. M, 


LINK-BELT 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
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Silent Chain 
Saving 
Annually 


This company 
employs 156- 
7\4 H. P. Silent 
Chain Drives 
on spinning 
frames at this 
plant. Motors 


aie are 1,760 R. P. 


3 


Users Say:— 


From— 
Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


‘Eliminating the slip from our spinning 
frames drives, Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
and individual motors have increased the 
production of the spinning department 3% 
and saved us $2,700 a year in wages alone’’. | 
C. E. Hatch, General Manager. 


‘The installation of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
on our spinning frames has eliminated the slip of 
belts, thereby increasing our production 6%, and 
saving us $4,006.64 annually. At this rate, the 
chains repay their cost every year’’. 

Thomas A. Sizemore, Supt. 


Facts speak for themselves. 
Now let us show you what 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 
can accomplish for you. 


COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, 515 N. Holmes Ave. 
TORONTO, Wellington and Peter St. 


One of the first mills to 
use Link-Belt Silent Chain 
for driving spinning frames. 
At this plant are 184 
Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives—-93 are 5 H. P. and 
91 are 74 H. P. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


| 
| | 
From— | | 
American Spinning Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 
| 
| 
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Turbines 


Developments during the year on 
large turbines consisted: of refinement 
in mechanical details without radical 
changes in construction. The out- 
standing features were the production 
of turbines for high steam conditions 
and the production of turbines in un- 
precedented volume. 

Shipments for 1923, exclusive of 
turbines for mechanical drive’ and 
ship propulsion, had a total capacity 
of approximately 1,660,000 kw. 


Supercharger 


A new turbine supercharger for 
airplanes was designed and built 
specifically for extreme altitude oper- 
ation. It is rated to feed sea-level 
atmospheric pressure to the éngine at 
a height of 35,000 ft., or about twice 
the rating of the one used in the pre- 
vious American altitude record flight. 


Electric Propulsion 

Diesel-electric propelling equipments 
were adopted for two ships of a new 
type, built for canal, river, lake and 
coastwise service. At the close of the 
year there were G-E electric pro- 
pelling equipments completed or 
under construction for 14 ships, mak- 
ing the aggregate rating of this class of 
machinery, from 1908 to. date, more 


than 550,000 shaft h.p. for 45 ships. 


Electric Railways 


As in the preceding year the more 
important. additions to main line 
electrification occurred foreign 
countries, and it is noteworthy that 
in a majority of cases the 3000-volt 
direct-current system was’ adopted. 

Progress included the initial opera- 
tion of 3000-volt equipment on the 
Spanish Northern Railway in Spain 
and the completion and test of ten 
1s0-ton, 3000-volt locomotives for the 
Mexican Railway Company, Ltd. 
Two more 66-ton d-c. locomotives were 

laced in service by the Japanese 
ened Government Railways. 


Automatic Railway Substations 


The use of. automatic substations 
continued to be popular with electric 
railways. At the close of the year there 
were 70 railway companies using G-E, 
Automatic Substations with 22§ equip- 
ments aggregating more than 170,000 
kw. capacity either in service or der 


site for assembly. 


construction. Thirteen railways were 
using equipments with capacities of 
4000 kw. and above. 


Automatic Stations 


The largest single-unit automatic 
hydro-electric station in the world 1s 


being instdlled the. Adirondack 


Power & Light Corporation for their 
Sprite Creek Development near Little 
Falls, N. Y. It is: rated 7500 kv-a., 
6000-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, the largest 
previous equipment of this type being 
of 5000 kv-a. capacity. 


Waterwheel Generators 


The first of the two 65,000-kv-a. 
waterwheel generators for the Niagara 
Falls Power Company was completed 
and shipped in sections to the power 
It is the largest 
machine of its type, both in capacity 
and physical dimensions, so far con- 
structed. 


Frequency Converters 
A frequency converter of excep- 
tional capacity and unusual character- 
istics was constructed for tying to- 
gether the 25- and 60-cycle systems of 
the United Electric Light & Power 
and the New York Edison Companies. 


Switching Apparatus 


The developments in 


switching 


‘apparatus consisted largely in the 


improvement of existing designs rather 
than in bringing out strictly new types 
of apparatus. Both horizontal and 
vertical isolated phase arrangements 
were. worked out in detail for several 
important installations and the appli- 
cation of breakers to removable trucks 
was extended to include motor-oper- 
ated breakers with separating cham- 
bers. | 
Relays 
A new type of induction overload 
relay has as an outstanding feature 
a target which is “built in” the relay 
and indicates when the relay has 
functioned to trip the particular cir- 
cuit which it controls. 


Transformers 


The recent tendency to concentrate 
the transformation of electrical energy 


in units of increasing capacity was . 


evidenced by the construction of a 
large number of transformers of 
record size. A notable event of the 


correction of voltage 


year was the placing in service of the 
220,000-volt units at Power House 
No. 8 of the Southern California Edi- 
son Company’s system. 


Induction Voltage Regulators 


A new design single-phase induction 
voltage regulator was developed, 
which embodies a number of improve- 
ments as compared with previous 
types. In addition to improving the 
voltage regulation by a more rapid 
changes, it 
utilizes a tank which is highly resist- 
ant to rupture as a result of explosions, 
and a rigid internal mechanical struc- 
tufe to minimize noise during opera- 
tion. 


Lightning Generator 


The lightning generator installed in 
the High Voltage Laboratory of the 
Pittsfield Works will produce voltages 
of approximately 2,000,000 above 
ground. This is perhaps higher than 
lightning voltages that are usually 
produced on transmission lines. 


Lightning Arresters 
A new type of oxide film arrester, 


known as the pellet arrester, was 
developed commercially. 


X-Ray Tubes 

A new tube having 15 times the 
X-ray energy of the average tube 
now in commercial use, was pro- 
duced for therapeutic work. 

It is rated 250,000 volts, 50 milli- 
amperes, and is provided with cooling 
coils which carry the circulating water 
direct to the back surface of the 
anode. 


Operated Flow 


eters 
A G-E electrically operated flow 


meter with many new characteristics 
was developed for accurately measur- 
ing the total flow of steam, water, air, 
gas, oil, etc., through pipes. It does 
not supersede the G-E mechanically 
operated flow meter. 


Industrial Motors 


A new single-phase motor which 
operates on the squirrel cage induc- 
tion principle was developed which 
eliminates entirely the short circuiting 
switches heretofore considered essen- 
tial and permits the simplest — 
construction, 
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Industrial Motor Control 


A number of improvements were 
made in the apparatus designed for 
the control of -industrial motors, 
which, despite the relatively small 
size of the individual controllers, are 
of great economic value due to the 

vast extent of the field of present day 
industrial motor application. 

An ingenious design of a magnetic 
switch, provided with a thermal over- 
load relay, was developed to meet the 
demand for starters of compact con- 
struction and for mounting in the 
frames of machines. 


Motor Applications 


To meet the requirements of the 
Russian Government in regard to 
electrical equipment for oil well drill- 
ing, two totally enclosed induction 
motors were developed rated 75 h.p. 
and s0 h.p., 750 r.p.m., with a tem- 
perature rise of 45 deg. C. These 
motors are unique in that they are the 
largest totally ericlosed, self-venti- 
lated ‘motors yet manufactured, pre- 
vious designs in these sizes having 
employed water for cooling. 


Steel Mills 


There was added to-the existing 
main roll drives, 300 h.p. and over, 
44,100 h.p. (normal continuous rat- 
ing) bringing the total to 612,110 h.p. 
The tendency towards the use of 
high-speed motors. with reduction 
gears which has been quite marked 
for the last few years continued to 
gain headway and over go per cent of 
the new motors were for geared drive. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments of the year was the building 
of alternating-current brush-shifting 
motors with shunt characteristics. 


Electric Welding 


The most important achievement 
in arc welding was a radical improve- 
‘ment in the construction of the-elec- 
trode. As the result of exhaustive 
research and experiment, a mechanical 
construction was developed which 
makes it easy to combine the desired 
welding flux within the body of the 
electrode. 


Induction Furnaces 


Fifteen 75-kw., 1200-Ib. induction 
furnaces were placed in commercial 
Operation in 1923 for. melting non- 


ferrous metals, and a number of addi- 
tional units were under construction. 

A notable accomplishment of the 
repulsion-induction furnace was the 
successful melting of pure copper on a 
commercial basis. 


Industrial Heating 

A special furnace was developed 
for annealing steel punchings used 
for field and armature laminations. 
It is built 6 ft. above the floor on a 
structural steel support, and the lam- 
inations are placed on a car which is 
rolled under the furnace and raised 
into the heating chamber on a hy- 
draulic platform. 


Battery Chargers 


A new constant potential motor- 
generator 714 /1$-volt battery charging 
outfit was produced, which includes a 
special regulator to mainrain the 
voltage constant at the busbars, 
regardless of the numper of batteries 
being charged 


Photo Electric Cell 


An extremely sensitive photo elec- 
tric cell was developed, consisting of 


‘a small bulb into which two electrodes 


are sealed. 

This photo-electric cell has already 
been applied commercially in_ the 
mechanical sorting of cigars according 
to color. 


Conductor Cable 


The manufacture of 66,000-voit 
single-conductor cable was for the 
first time placed on a commercial 
basis. 

The cable produced can transmit 
upwards of 33,000 kw. at 66,000 volts. 
It is slightly over three inches in 
diameter and requires 250,000 volts to 
puncture. 


High Voltage D-C. Gable 
Testing Sets 


The purpose of ditect-current test- 
ing sets is to permit power companies 
to make satisfactory periodic test of 
undergound cables, to determine the 
condition of insulation between con- 
ductor and ground and to locate cable 
faults,and measurements of insulation 
resistance. Three types of equipment 
were developed and standardized for 
this service. 


Radio 
The improvements in vacuum tubes 


for radio purposes were mostly in the 
direction of increased efficiency of 


operation and a general betterment of | 


electrical characteristics. 

It is also interesting to note that 
during the year there was started in 
regular production a new tube of the 
highest power so far standardized, 
and also the smallest tube requiring 
the least power expenditure in the 
filament that has so far been made 
available. 


Carrier Current 


The carrier current system of teleph- 
ony, which effects communication 
by means of high frequency currents 
superimposed on the power con- 
ductors of transmission lines, was 
applied over greater distances than 
heretofore by the production of a 
250-watt transmitter and receiving 
equipment. The rating of the previous 
outfit was $0 watts and its maximum 
range in actual installation was 88 
miles. 


Lighting 
The volume of sales of incandescent 
lamps serves as a reasonably accurate 


measure of the expansion of the light- 


ing business. It is estimated that 
about 225,000,000 large tungsten 
filament lamps were sold in the United 
States. during the year 1923. This is 
nearly II per cent increase over 1922, 
and exceeds any previous year. The 
figures do not include the sale of 
miniature lamps. 


Street Lighting 

Traffic continues to multiply so 
rapidly that the present systems of 
lighting on thoroughfares in most 
cases are inadequate and, in an effort 
to correct this condition and relieve 
night congestion of traffic, many 
cities have realized the necessity of 
revamping their entire street lighting 
systems. There is a noticeable trend 
toward high-intensity lighting in the 
business districts. 


Extracted from illustrated article 
by John Liston, General Electric 
Reveiw, January. Complete article 
on request. Ask for Publication 
X767. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Oldest and Largest Builders inJAmerica 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Organized 1824 
| 


KITSON PLA 


heat 


Cart 


LOWELL PLANT 


COTTON MACHINERY WORSTED MACHINEY | 

Opening and Conveying Equipment BRADFORD SYSTEM 
Pickers and Cleaners eels | 
Drawing Boxes | | 

LOVINg—splnning Weigh Boxes | 
Spoolers—Warpers Dandy and Cone Rovers | 
Twisters—Slashers Spinning and Twisting 

Size Kettles and Pumps Jack Spoolers 

aE | Spinning and Twister Spindles ntersecting Mixers | 

0 ums oving Flyers eavy Drawing Frotteurs | 
Intersecting Gill Spreaders Fluted Rolls 
Intersecting Gill Drawing — Warper Beams Drawing Frotteurs 1 
Rotary Drawing _ Tie Cutters | Intermediate Frotteurs 
Roving Hank and Leese Clocks Fore Finishers 
Spinning—T wisting Flyer Balancing Machines Finishers | 
Trap and Gassing Spoolers Card Stripping Equipment Spinning and Twisting | 


WASTE RECLAIMING AND SPINNING MACHINERY | 


Executive Offices: 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1300 Mint Street. | 


Southern Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| 
| | 
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of Yarn taken 
irect from cone before o 
conditioning. / or sell it hours 95° F 98° RH. 


Pewee eae 


eee 


pee 


Yarn is stored and conditioned for about 12 hours 
in the room on the other side of this partition 


This apparatus heats the air very hot, produces a high humidity 
and circulates it in the conditioning room." The high heat softens 
the waxy constituent ofthe cotton. The humidity sets the twist. 
The .rapid circulation of air eliminates free moisture. 


Conditioned Yarn 
makes friends, whether you 
use it yourself 


Reelings taken from same 
cone after treatment 12 


Same Reelings—Note tension required 
to eliminate kinks Conditioned—and twist stays but 
‘ snarls and kinks go. 


These photographs were made not 
by us but by a customer who had 
operated our conditioning apparatus 
for five months. They represent his 
actual and current practice on a pro- 

duction basis. 


Other Samples 


Other Samples 


Textile mills producing sales yarn, especially hosiery yarns, knitting 
mills and hosiery mills find this apparatus particularly helpful. 


There is more on this subject in our Bulletin 322 


Parks -Cramer Company 


tneers Con 
eae rial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Ag 


but don’t make carelessness easy 


Valuable equipment—tools and materials—should be protected as a 
matter of course. To leave them within reach of careless hands is 
unfair both to you and your employes. : 


Interlocked! 


Page Panel Partitions are not 
made of diamond mesh, but of 
Page Square Mesh Wire Link, 
like that used in the famous 
Page Protection Fence. Wires 
cannot be forced apart. - 


2 
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Page Standard Panel Partitions will protect your equipment and make 
for greater neatness and order in your plant. In standard sizes 4 ft. 
by 8 ft. they quickly form a strong, safe enclosure of any dimen- 
sions. (Special sizes to order.) 


Light, strong, fireproof, sanitary, Page Partitions occupy little space 
and have 100°, salvage value. Compartments may be enlarged or 
reduced in size, or moved as occasion demands. Swinging or sliding 
doors, interchangeable with panels. Wickets with hinged shelves. 
Finished, painted, ready to set up. Your workmen can install them. 


A distributor near you carries a complete stock of Page Products, ready 
for immediate shipment. For his name and address, write, 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
207 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PAGE Standard Panel Partition 


Made by the Makers of Page Protection Fence 
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Foster Machine Company 


1923 saw the adoption by many mills making ply yarns, of | 


the Foster T'wo Process System of Doubling. This system com- 


prises two machines. 


The First Process is done on the Model 12A single end 
winder. On this machine the yarn is taken from the spinning 


bobbin and wound onto a slightly tapered wood cone. 


The yarn is mechanicanically cleaned of slubs and imperfec- 
tions in this process. 

_The cone packages from the First Process furnish supply for 
the Second or Doubling process, doubling 2, 3 or 4 ends up 
onto a wood tube, containing up to 6 lbs. of yarn, which in 


turn goes to the twister creel. 


The use of this Foster System has brought about an improve- 


- ment in the quality of ply yarns especially for Mercerizing and 
Thread that insures the highest quality, high breaking strength, 


perfect twist and elimination of all double knots. 


These machines are built for high speed and are of the usual 


Foster Sturdy Simple Construction 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Physical and Industrial Development 


The splendid working and living conditions, 


the recreational facilities, the educational 


opportunities and the community welfare 
work which generally prevail in the textile 
industry, show that the humanitarian side 
has developed hand in hand with the great 
industrial advancement of the past decade. 


It so happens that the means employed to 
increase production and to improve the 
quality of textile products have aided, both 
directly and indirectly, in bettering working 
conditions—in improving lighting and sani- 
_ tary conditions, and in removing the danger 
of injury in the spinning room. 


Electric drive has been the means employed 
and the benefits it has brought to the em- 
ployer have naturally reacted to the benefit 
of the employee. 


Starting with the development and intro- 
duction of the alternating current motor 


‘(which made the electrification of this in- 


dustry possible) Westinghouse has worked 
earnestly with complete electrification its 
ultimate goal. Step by step it has been 
accomplished. 


The individually motor-driven silk spinner, 
worsted card and cotton card are the latest 
Westinghouse contribution; and with them 
the complete electrification of the textile mill 
has been fully realized. 


In all branches, the forward movement of 
the industry has had the generalship of men 
of high ideals. 


The Westinghouse organization at East 
Pittsburgh is constantly studying textile 
problems from the standpoint of both the 
the employer and the employee. 


Consultation on any electrical power prob- 
lem is always welcomed. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
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HUNTER 


Manutacturing Commission Co. 


58-60 Worth Street New York City 


Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Fabrics for Home and Export 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago | San Francisco Philadelphia 
Baltimore | St. Louis Greensboro 
Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
foreign Branch Offices 
Buenos Aires, Argentina San Juan, Porto Rico Caracas, Venezuela 
Baranquilla, Colombia Curacao, D. W. 1. | Manila, P. I. 
Havana, Cuba | London, Eng. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


to the 


JOBBING TRADE 


for the 


DURHAM HOSTERY MILLS 


; 
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We do not believe that belt users are particularly interested fer a 
in methods of belt manufacture; what they do want to See 
know, is whether the belts they purchase will deliver the 
ultimate in power transmission. 
That Cocheco Leather Belting will do this, and do it for an = ee pay 
unusually long period is evidenced by a recent call 
upon us to repair one of these belts that had been in use for EHH tpn ts] 
29 years. 
y 
We solicit your confidence and business on the basis of belt Sierks acets 
quality which is unexcelled and the reputation for integrity es pet oF 
and trustworthiness our concern has enjoyed since its foun- ef spat a 
dation in 1842. 
Catalog? 
I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS otigt 
nk 
Dover, New Hampshire 
BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. 
i? 3 NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murra 


ir CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. ; 
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COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 


‘out 


— 


ers Yarn 
in the States 


The three plants shown here have a combined job 
yarn dyeing capacity, the largest in the United 
States,—230,000 Ibs. per week. 

The full significance of this fact is evident 
when it is understood that this supremacy in the ° 
job dyeing field has been attained within 
the short space of a decade. Ten years 

aS ago the Franklin Process Company 


was nothing more than a small 
experimental station in 
Providence, 


The PROVIDENCE PLANT 


Main Office, Job Dyeing Plant and Machinery Plant for 
making Franklin Dyeing Machines. 

Job Dyeing Capacity —100,000 Ibs, per week. Fast-to- 
Bleaching colors a specialty. 

Dyes cotton yarn on Franklin tubes with all classes of colors. 

Delivers on Franklin packages, Universal ot Foster cones, 
Universal wound paper tubes or on jackspools for cotton warps. 

Also furnishes glazed yarn on 6° tubes or Wardwell or Butt 
braider tubes, two or three ends if desired. 

Likewise dyes worsted yarn and delivers on tubes, cones or 
jackspools. 


PHILADELPHIA PLANT 


Job Dyeing Capacity — 50,000 Ibs. per week. Fast-to-Bleaching colors a specialty. 

Dyes cotton yarns on Franklin tubes with all classes of colors, 

Delivers on Franklin packages, Universal or Foster cones, or Universal wound paper tubes. 
Also dyes worsted yarn and delivers cn tubes, 


KLIN 


Thursday, January 81, 1924. 
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GLAZED YARNS NOILS 


All il of Colors from Ordinary Direct to Best 


FYNHE FRANKLIN PROCESS eliminates skeins and long chains, thus reducing 
yarn waste to a negligible quantity. This also means the elimination of 
beamers in colored goods mills. Franklin packages are placed direct in the V 


creel. 
Franklin packages are dived under pressure. Thus the liquor completely pene- 
trates the yarn, giving unusually solid, brilliant and fast colors. In fact the 
excellence of Franklin colors in these respects has become practically a trademark. 
Franklin dyeing means to you not only increase of economy in your mill, but 
also an additional strong selling point for your goods. Franklin Dyeing has become 
a symbol of quality to converters. as 
Full particulars will be furnished you on request. Write today. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


i Yarn Dyers Yarn Merchants’ Mfrs. Glazed Yarns Dyeing Machines 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE MANCHESTER, ENG, 
i New York Office, 72 Leonard Street : 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, ©. 


« 


The SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, South Carolina 


Job Dyeing Capacity — 80,000 lbs. per week. Fast-to-Bleaching colors a specialty. 
Dyes cotton yarns on Franklin packages with all classes of colors. 
Delivers on Franklin packages, Universal! or Foster cones or Universal wound paper tubes, 


PROCESS 
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Cotton Famine Inevitable! 


This is What The Boll Weevil And Army Worm Did in One Typical Case 


An authority predicts that many mills will be forced to. close for lack of raw material 
before the new crop comes to market, and figures show that we will begin next year’s 
crop period on a famine basis of American cotton for the world. | 


That European mills were quick to realize this condition is evidenced by the fact that 


from August 1 to December 21 cotton exports amounted to 3,070,944 bales, which was a 
gain of 364,000 over the same period last year. 


On the other hand American spinners took 497,000 bales less during this period than 
they took the year before. And this in the face of the realization that as yet no practicable 
prevention against the awful havoc wrought by the boll weevil, army worm and other 


insects has been discovered, and the almost certain result that the South will eventually 
lose its supremacy in the cotton-raising world. | 


JACKSON, HILL & COMPANY 


Cotton Buyers and Exporters 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Branch Offices: 
Texarkana, Hope, Pine Bluff, McGehee, Newport, Walnut Ridge, Blytheville, Arkansas, and Carruthersville, 
Mo. 


We Solicit Business from the Carolinas for Western Growth Cotton and Arkansas Cotton in Particular 
Our Business Is To Please and Satisfy 
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These Heads are Vulcanized Fibre! 


They mean savings impos- 
sible with ordinary ‘spools 


No other Spool has the time- -defying head toughness 
of the 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spool 


—the almost incredible hardness that means many years of 
smooth, wasteless operation. 


Unconditional 


Guarantee Troubles caused by inferior heads are Hieninated through the use 


of Lestershire Warper or Spooler and Twister Spools. Yarn losses 
Lsatesshivn Vuloaniced are stopped for Lestershire Heads never wear rough or splinter. 
Time of operatives is saved—the possibility of injury to employees 


Mibre Spools are guar- is eliminated. Perfect balance means absence of spindle wear. 


anteed unconditionally. 


There’s a neat profit in installing Lestershire Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Os ore Write for booklet which tells why. 


Southern Office: 


140 Baldwin Street Also manufacturers of high grade wooden spools of every description 32 So. Church St. 
Johnson City, N. Y. | Charlotte, N.C. 


equipped with Hyatt bea 
the main and breast 


Easy Starting Carle are Truly Economical _ 


To overcome the high starting resistance of old-fash- 
ioned plain bearing worsted cards requires larger motors 
than are necessary to keep them running. When the 
cards are running the larger motors use power less 
economically than if they were the proper size. 


A card equipped with Hyatt roller bearings, however, 


begins to turn the moment power is applied and re- 
quires little more power for starting than for running. 
Therefore smaller motors can be used and the power 
saved plus the reduced cost of the motor, soon pays 
for the additional cost of the bearings. 


Added to this worth-while power saving is the dura- 
bility of the bearings which enables them to operate 


for years without replacement or adjustment and they 


require lubrication only 3 or 4 times a year. 


Secure modern carding equipment by specifying Hyatt 
bearings for new cards or by applying Hyatt bearing 
boxes to your present cards. Complete information 
sent on request, without obligation. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 


Newark Detroit Chicago —- San Francisco 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 


i 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 39-41 §. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N.C. SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YEAR 
IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879. 
VOLUME 25 CHARLOTTE, N. C. THURSDAY, ‘JANUARY 31, 1923 _NUMBER 2 
A total of 730,812 spindles were installed by Southern cotton mills . Name of Mill— Spindles 
during the year 1923. The following list gives the name and location of Dudley Shoals Cotton Mills: Granite Falls... 880 
each mill that increased the number of its spindles, together with the olt-Granite/Puritan ee es ae 
total by States and the total for the South. This information is compiled fighiand Cotton Mills, High Point... = ti(‘CtCCCCSCiéz AO 
from data from Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills. Figures are *Mijlis Cotton Mills, High Point... tt tti‘CSCCtCCt«i«‘“ A 
as of January 1, 1924. 
Name of Mill Spindles Mason Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain = S080 
Min, 456 Long Island Cotton Mill, Long Island... 256 
Mins. City a 456 Cascade Mills, Mooresville 
*Russcony Mills, Alexander City — Calton Mooresville 
Am. Net & Twine Co., Anniston 1,300 
*Kilby Cotton Mills, Montgomery .. 10,320 Norwood Mfg. Co. Norwood . 
7,200 *Oakboro Cotton Mills, Oakboro 
Alabama Textile Mills, Selma .. 1,608 -Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Pineville . 756 
Avondale Mills, Sycamore 20,1460V¥ *Ragan Spinning Co., Ragan SALW, 10,000 
New Canebrake Cotton Mills, Uniontown —....- noe 208 Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh - aera 2.048 
Total 71,540 A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo 
Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., Cedartown . 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus Coun Mills Saligbury 
Poulan Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mus, Sanford... 
Total = O2,0/8 Cotton Mill St Paul... 
Mile. Swepsonville ... 480 
| North Carolina Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro... 000 
Asheville Cotton Mille, Asheville 1,256 Miller Mfg. Co., Taylorsville 
Acme Soinnine Co. Belmont... Stale Cotton Mill, Taylorsville 
‘Perfection Spinning €o., Belmont _. 16,320 Valdese Mfg. Co., Valdese 8,000 
& Melville Mills, Bessemer City... Wadesboro 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro 11,000 Wadesboro Cotton Mills, 236 
W. 58S. Gray Cotton Mills, Brevard “Nelson Cotton Mill, Whitnel 
Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington | | 
J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum ____ Total 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Cherryville 1,500 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville Oklahoma 
Vivian Spinning Co., Cherryville ga. 864 . : 
China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove . 43-960 Sand Springs Cotton Mill, Sand Springs —.. st 10,000 
White-Park Mills, Concord Total . 10,000 
Gem Yarn Mill, Cornelius | 
Cramerton Mills, Inc.. Cramerton South Carolina 
Aouander Co. Forest City 5,280 Blair Cotton Mills, Belton 416 
rkray. Mills, Inc., Gastonia Mills Calhoun Falls 45.360 
a ’ Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls 3,012 
rroves Mills, Inc-, Gastonia Catton Milla Clinton 344 
Myers Mills, Inc., Gastonia ‘Hampshire Soinn: 
Minneola Mfg. Co.. Gibsonville 4 280) [rene Mills, Gaffney 
"Indicates new mill. (Continued on Next Page) 
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Name of Mill— 


Clark’ s Annual Spindle Increase Last Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville oe a 


Watts Spinning Stony Poink 


Amazon Cotton Mills. Thomasvilie 
Name of Mill— Spindles Leward Cotton Mills, 
Mie. Co,, 416 
| Manetta Mills, Lando - 2,000 Oklahoma | 
Pelham Mills, Pelham . 780 Tulsa Gotton Mills. Tul 
81,028 0 5,000 
Tennessee South Carolina 
Eureka Cotton Mills, Englewood... = 188 *Cash Mfg. Co., Blacksburg 5,000 
Elk Cotton Mills, Fayetteville 9,000 *Pacific Mills, Lyman 
Rockford Mfg. Co., Rockford 2,000 New England-Southern Mills, ‘Tusapan 3 15,000 
Texas | Texas 
Dallas Textile Mills, Dallas 12,000 
Corsicana Cotton Mills, Corsicana 1,000 
Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas Paso Cotton Mills, El Paso 5,000 
"Houston Cotton & Twine Mills, Houston 2.080 
Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., Itasca 4,800 17,000 
‘Planters & Merchants Mill, New Braunfels _ 10,000 Summary By States 
Postex Cotton Mills, Post City 1.460 Alabama _. 
Waco Twine Milis, Wace 2.080 Georgia 106,948 
3 South Carolina 61,964 
Virginia ae. 17,000 
Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta Vista —. 13,114 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville. 16,128 Total under construction _ 441,556 | 
Washington Mills Co., Fries _..__ 10,856 
"Indicates new mill. 
Total 40,098 
Summary by States Southern Yarn Mercerizing Plants 
An, tne future. The following are the present Southern yarn mercerizing 
40.098 Co. Spindale, N. C. 
| “© Spinners Processing ...Spindale, 
Total spindles installed 1923 780812 Marlboro Mills 
Excelsior Mills Union, 8. C. 


| (Continued from Preceding Page) 


Spindles Under 


The following list shows, by States, the spindles now under constuc- 


tion in the South: 


*Indicates new mill. 


Dixie Mercerizing fo, 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


"Indicates plant recently projected. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


__Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southern Piece 


“Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva 0,280 The bleaching and finishing of cotton goods is developing very rapidly 
Lincoln Mill, Huntsville — 0.0. 15,000 in the South. We give below a list of the Southern piece goods bleach- 

: eries, including those recently projected: 

20,280 Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works... Lanett, Ala. 
U. §. Finishing Co.. Cedartown, Ga. 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Co. eR _ Chickamauga, Ga. 
Dunson Mills, LaGrange 10,080 Yates Bleachery __ Flintstone, Ga. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta... 20,000 Georgia Cotton Mills _...... Griffin, Ga- 
"American Thread Co., Dalton 30,000 Lowell Bleachery, South Griffin, Ga. 
Stark Mills (New England- Southern), Hogansville ae 35,568 Thomaston Cotton Mills _..... Thomaston, Ga. 
Juliette Milling Co-, Juliette 1,600 Lowell Bleachery et. Louis, Mo. 
Summerville Cotton Mills, Summerville . 4,000 Martel Mills __Asheville, N. C. 
Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe _ 5,700 *Sayles Finishing Works ._...Asheville, N. C. 
3 Savona Mfg. Co.. _.Charlotte, N. C. 
Total 106,948 Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works 
North Coroline Proximity Print Works _Greensboro, N. 
*Balfour Cotton Mills, Balfour 10,000 Cannon Mfg. Go. . _Kannapolis, N. C. 
"Eagle Yarn Mills, Belmont 12.672 Mooresville Cotton Mills | _Mooresville, N. C. 
“Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont 3 21,700 *Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. Old Fort, N. C. 
American Cotton Mills. Bessemer City . 4800 Roanoke Mills Go. _.. Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Erwin Uotton Mills No: 36,000 Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills. Spray, N. C. 
White Oak Cotton Mills, Greensboro 30,000 North State Finishing Co. ae, B.C. 
*County Moore Mills, Inc., Hemp 5,000 Brogon Mills | _ Anderson, 5S-.C, 
“Caldwell Cotton Mills, Hudson 6,000 Union Bleachery Greenville, 8. C. 
Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington 29,000 Pacific Mills _..... Layman, 8. C. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville 20,000 Southern Bleachery 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham ~ 20,000 Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. _Ware Shoals, 8. C. 
"Leak Mfg. Co., Rockingham 15,000 Postex Cotton Mills _.Post City, Tex. 
( Lola Mfg. Co., Stanley 5,000 Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills ..Danville, Va. 


| 
| 
A 
| | Spindles 
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Each Year sees 


TRADE MARK At ae REGISTERED IN 


PATENT OFFICE 


UNITED STATES 


The Modern Textile Lubricant 
_ Lubricates better, Lasts longer, Costs less per month 


Neither fair nor unfair competition can keep the best product down. In spite of the efforts of other 
Lubricant manufacturers to supplant NON-FLUID OIL in Textile Mills—-NON-FLUID OIL has steadily 
increased its popularity among Mill Men. 


And the popularity of NON-FLUID OIL has been Mill Men who have tried NON-FLUID OIL have 


founded entirely upon merit—we have always found that it does just what we say. In this way 


told simply and clearly what NON-FLUID OIL NON-FLUID OIL has made for itself many 
| would do—we have told why NON-FLUID OIL friends during the past quarter of a century and 


gave better lubrication on textile machinery at they in turn have helped perfect NON-FLUID 


NON-FLUID OIL saves good cotton from oil So today NON-FLUID OIL is. used in the great 
stains because it 


on’t drip, spatter or creep. majority of mills in every part of the country. 


1ou are one of the few not now using NON-FLUID OIL 


less cost per month—and we have explained that OIL by valuable advice and recommendations. — 
| 
| 
| 


d in coupon for free sample and Bulletin, ‘‘Lubrication 


| 

| 

| of Textile Machinery.” 

| New York & New J Lubricant C 

| ew Yor ew Jersey Lubricant Lompany - 
| | 
401 Broadway New York fi ge | 
| " Lubricant 

| Southern Agent, Lewis W. Thomason ey 

| 

| NON-FLUID OIL in suitable grades for textile machinery Bulle tin “Lubri- 

| is kept in stock for your convenience at our branches a ra sigchiners” = Textile 

Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 

| / 

| S T. B.-7-31-24 


21 
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Clark’s Annual Knitting Machine 


Increase Lust 


A total of 3,846 additional knitting machines were installed in Southern 
knitting mills during the year 1923. The following list gives the name 
and location of each mill that increased its knitting equipment, together 
with the total by States and the total for the South. This information is 
compiled from data from Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills: 


Knitting 
Name of Mill— : Machines 
Alabama 7 
“Ashiand Knitting Mills, Ashland 
*Wells Knitting Co., Decatur 30 
“scotusporo Hosiery. Mill, Scetisporoe 30 
Georgia | 
Kentucky 
Pagucen Hosiery Mills, Inc. 18 
Louisiana 
Floradel Knitting Mills, New Orleans 


—and these Stars Alden Mills, Meridian 


North Carolina 
ave a meanin Asheville Knitting Mills, Asheville 0 
Love Knitting Mills, Burlington _. 14 
| : : *Mohan Hosiery Mills, Ine., Burlingt 38 
| They signify the different grades in | gyariotte Knitting Co. Charlotte 40 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered Knitting Coneord 
: Hoover Hosiery Mills, Goncord . 9 
to the textile industry. Elizabeth City Hosiery Mills, ElizabeMmCity _ 36 
Pasquotank Hosiery Co., Elizabeth 20 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture Ellerbee Knitting Mills, Ellerbee ee 
of Thin Boiling Starches, we are gratified Grey Hosiery Mills, Hendersonville... = GH 
at the widespread recognition they have Kuitting Mille tac, Bickory 
received. "Real Knitting Mil, 
Amos Hosiery Mills, High Point 38 
Be sure to select the grade best suited to Crown _ Hosiery Mie; Tae POE so 5 
d *E. & 8. Hosiery Mills, High Point — 30 
OW e and experien Guilford Hosiery Mills, High Point 
work Our Dp Harriss & Covington Hosiery Mills, High Point 
McDowell Hosiery Mills, Marion ERE 10 
P d R fi C Renfro Hosiery Mills, Mt. Airy 
| orn TO ucts ning O. Lane Knitting Mills, Inc., Murphy 
*Cartex Underwear Oo, 
Staley Hosiery Mills, Staley... 
Southern Office: Greenville, 8. C. 


"Indicates new mills. 
. (Continued on Page 26) 
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HOUGHTON 


HERE is much difference between 
the power possessed by various 
liquids to penetrate solids. 


As an illustration; accurately 
measure a drop of one liquid 
and a drop of another. Place 
each drop upon a piece of paper 
of the same quality, and see to it 
that the paper lies perfectly level. It is thor- 
oughly possible for one of these liquids to spread 
itself over an area several times larger than that 
over which the other will spread itself. While 
the test thus described is one of common practice 
it is not necessarily a certain test for penetration, 
for it may be possible that the paper used contains 
more or less of a filler or gloss and that property 
which permits a liquid to spread itself over the 
largest non-poreous area is not necessarily the 
property which permits it to penetrate interiors, 
although there is some relation between the 
properties. 


Let us take the process of decolorization of oils 
by filteration. In this process the oil is passed 
through columns of filtering material, usually 
Fuller’s Earth or bone-black. That oil which 
penetrates best filters the easiest and with the 
least cost. But such an oil would cut a’ sorry 
figure if used in a textile softener, because it also 
parts very readily with its coloring matter which 
is fine carbon pigment in mineral oil and blood 
pigment in animal oils. 


An easy filtering oil possesses the power to 
penetrate in itself, but it does not possess the 
power to carry anything with it in penetrating 
action. | 

The tendency of the yarn is to filter or strain, 
from the liquids mixed with the size, the solid 
ingredients in the size and leave them deposited 
on the surface. This is what causes all of the 
trouble in the conditioning process. It causes the 
warp to become brittle or pipy and break on the 
beam, and is the cause of not carrying the size 
through to the cloth. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


The imparting to an oil the property of pene- 
tration is not a problem which is identical to the 
manufacture of a conditioner, for cotton goods, 
but enters more or less into all of the industries. 


All case-hardened metal must be penetrated by 
carbon gases; wool must be penetrated by an oil 
in preparing it for the cards; leather must be 
penetrated by an oil in the currying process; silk 
must be penetrated by an oil or soap in the 
process of conditioning. But each of these proc- 
esses of penetration carry with them some pecu- 
liar requirement identical to itself and to no other. 


For instance with the preparation of wool, the 


oil must be a ready solvent for the natural greases 
of the wool, a corrector of electricity and scour 


readily. With leathér the oil must penetrate into 
every crevice of the hide, lubricating the fibres 
and carrying with it a certain amount of solid 
matter such as stearine. Products which are in 
themselves oils at certain temperatures and which 
are readily seluable in oil in certain proportions. 


But when it comes to conditioning cotton warps, 
the conditioner must carry through to the interior 
of the yarn, in a uniform manner, the starch, etc., 
which compose the size. It must not release the 
size by a filteratien process and permit it to re- 
main on the surface, neither should it release the 
size and permit it to ooze to the surface of the 
warp when the warp is under the tensile strength 
to which it is subjected on the loom. 


Thus it may be comprehended that in a Warp 
Conditioner property of. penetration plus the 
property of dissolving the size are desirable char- 
acteristics. And we might appropriately add, plus 
the property of staying put. 


Thus it will be appreciated that. the manufac- 
ture of oleagenous products for one industry is 
more or less related to the manufacture of those 
products for all. industries and HOUGHTON’S 
WARP CONDITIONER is the final result of many 
years’ experience in the manufacture of oils 
possessing soluable and penetrating proportions. 


SEE) 


9% 


EK. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia— Chicago 


GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, &. C. 


1001 Healy Bidg. P. O. Box 81 511 Masonc Temple 418 N. 8rd St. 
Phone: Wainut 2067 Phone: 1990 Phone 231 Phone: Olive 3559 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y. Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, Davenport, Denver, Col., 
Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, tnd., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wis., New- 
ark, N..J., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portiand, Me., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Austrailia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


ATLANTA, GA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Southern Cotton Mill Groups 


This list arranges according to size of the groups of mills over 50,000 
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18.—Phinizy Group, Augusta, Sibley, Graniteville, and Warren... 172,072 
spindles, including mills or additions under construction. We have 19.—Emslie Nicholson Group, Monarch (2 mills), and Excelsior. 171,062 
grouped the mills that are under each management. We have also 20—Aug. W. Smith Group, Brandon, Poinsett and Woodruff... 165,508 
included single mills of 50,000 or more spindles where such mills do not 24.—Tanner Group, Henrietta, Spindale, ee einameed Clover, 
belong to groups. Roseland and Grace ee Le 
Spindles 22.—Manville-Jenckes Company — 468,542 
{.—Cannon Group, Cannon, Cabarrus, Franklin, Gibson, Kesler, 23.—C. W. Johnston Group, Highland Park, “Anchor, Johnston, 
Barringer, Tuscarora, Patterson, Efird, Wiscassett, Amazon, Cornelius, Brown, Norcott, Abas Eastern, Park Yarn, and 
Buck Creek, Imperial, Social Circle, Bloomfield, Paola, 155,444 
Davidson, and Dallas Textile 656,052 24-—Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mill 441,086 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. Group, Pacific, New w England- South- 25.—Ben D. Riegel Group, Ware Shoals and Trion... 134,160 

ern, and Winnsboro 583,904 926..W. §. Montgomery Group, Spartan and Laurens 129,832 
and Dan River Cotton Mills_. 467,440 97. Separk-Gray Group, Flint, Parkdale, 

—J. P. & B. B. Gossett Group, Chadwick-Hoskins, Martinsville, and Arrow 129,604 
Riverside, Calhoun Falls, and 98,--Fulton Bag and Mills, 

Group, (8 mills), Cowikee - 961 268 Group, Thomaston, Peerless, and Aldora 115,874 
j 32.—Robinson-Rankin Group, Lowell, Peerless, Avon, Dorothy, 
Elizabeth, Atherton, Robinson, Aileen, Eureka, and Wam- 
8.—Cone Group, Proximity, White Oak, ‘Revolution, Minneola, 100,880 
Asheville, and Salisbury 247,24 | 
9,—Lineberger-Stowe Group, Acme, Chronicle, Climax, Crescent, 33,—Merrimack Manufacturing Company 108,288 
Imperial, Majestic, National, Sterling, Eagle, Linford, Per- 34.—Standard Textile Products Group, Mobile (3 mills), and 
fection, Stowe, Rowan, Superior, and Vance... 236,312 MOTOR. 5 105,852 
10.—Leroy Springs Group, Lancaster, Kershaw, Fort Mill, Spring 35.—Calloway Group, Elm City, Hillside, Valley Waste, Unity, 
and Eureka 234 080 Manchester, and Milstead 103,348 
{1.— Woodside Group, Woodside and Easley. 227,928 36.—J, D. Hammett Group, Orr and Dhinuste a 103,280 
12—Geo. H. Lanier Group, Lanett, Fairfax, West Point, ‘Riverdale, 37.—Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lindale, Ga iat 102,016 
Shawmut, and Anchor mee 212,412 38.—S. P. Cooper Group, Harriett and Henderson... 101,184 
13.—Consolidated Textile Corpor ation | Group . 196,194 39.—Alfred Moore Group, Gaffney and Jackson... 100,788 
14—F- E..Whitman Group, Union-Buffalo, Santee (2 mills), and 40—S. F. Patterson Group, Roanoke and Rosemary___.__. 100,552 
Fairmont 195,104 44—Armstrong Group, Armstrong, Clara, Dunn, Mutual, Pied- 
15.—Victor- Monaghan Company . a , 183,296 mont, Seminole, Victory, Winget, Monarch, Helen, Wymojo, 
16—Victor Montgomery Group, Pacolet and Gainesville si 296880 and Lockmore — 100,444 
H. Langley Group, Aiken, Langley, Seminole, and “Ander- 3 
174,048 (Continued on Page 43) 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


i 1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 121 Beach St., Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New. York 
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The New Brandon Mills 
Duck Plant 


HE new mill built by the Brandon 

Mills, Inc., at Greenville, S. C., is 
equipped for the manufacture of duck 
ranging in weight from No. 12 to 12/0 
and in width from 12 to 192 inches. 


The product is used as paper mill felts, 
sail duck, hose and felt duck, canvas duck 
and conveyor belting duck. | 


The machinery equipment includes 5,712 
ring spindles, 1,324 twister spindles and 
46 looms which vary in size from 32 to 
208 inches. 


The plans and specifications for the entire 
plant as well as the supervision of the 
construction and equipment was the 
work of this organization of Engineers. 


Foresight rounded out by an experience 
of nearly a quarter-century has enabled 
us to build up an organization competent 
to assist nearly every branch of industry. 


A member of this organization will con- 
fer with you, without obligation, to dis- 
cuss your present and future plans. Your 
request for the appointment will receive 
prompt attention. 


J. BE. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


BSERVICES 


Card room in Brandon Mills Duck Plant, 
Greenville, S. C.,and one of the 208-inch looms. 


Write 


for the new editions of “Picks to 
the Minute”— a short discussion 
of the textile industry — and 
“Factories for the Future.” 
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| €LARK’S ANNUAL KNITTING MACHINE INCREASE LIST 


| Nothing takes the place Nothing takes the plowe Nothing takes the place (Continued from Page 22) 
of Le tf; f Le 1th of Leath South Carolina 


Appalache Mills, Landrum __. 


Liberty Hosiery Mills, Rock Hill... aS 10 

| Total 135 
| Tennessee 

: Athens Hosiery Mills, Athens... 29 

Browning Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga 49 

“McAllester Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga 90 

| Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chattanooga _. 26 

"Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga ... 58 

j Bosiery Mills, Chattanooga 

| Englewood Mfg: :Co., Englewood 6 

Th *Taubel-Scott Co., Jefferson City 

B. & W. Knitting Mills, Knoxville 8 

New Idea In Transmission Belting Holston Mfg. Co., Knoxville 50 

3 é Silk Tie Knitting Co., Knoxville 13 © 

. Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville _ 4 

“Hughes Knitting Mill, Lenoir City 25 

: Ideal Hosiery Mills, Maryville 19 

| | ij Richmond Hosiery Mills, Melville 25 

Leather ting Davis-Hale-Ransom Co., Nashville 20 


Newport Knitting Mill, Newport __ 
Philadelphia Hosiery Mill, Philadelphia 


3 
When you buy Chicago Belting pre-tested 20 
leather belts you buy belts that are made ac- 14 
cording to scientific production methods in | | OE aaa | eek 
which practically ‘every inch of leather has been cy Texas 
pre-tested and inspected in our factory. pe Texas Hosiery Mills, Dallas ae 150. 
; atue Nogaim Hosiery Mills, El Paso 
, have carried far the scientific produetion ° *Ellis County Hosiery Mills, Waxahachie - 30 
leather belting and have standardized each of | | 30 
the qualities we make under our brand names, Total | 184 
Reliance, Sea Lion (waterproof), and White | Virginia | 
: Tenneva Hosiery Mills, Bristo 86 
(stretchiess). Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Lynchburg 50 
All of our belting carries minimum — “Jones Knitting Mill, Norfolk 24 
sj onten aul Knitting Mill, Pulaski 400 
permanent and temporary stretch, elasticity, 
piping, adhesion to the pulley, straightness of Total | 272 
running, etc., which provide the buyer with a Summary By States 
definite and dependable check on leather belting Alabama | 181 
quality. | | 
This makes it possible for the buyer peace Louisiana 72 
ienti asis Mississippi 100 
than has heretofore been possible. A full de- 
scription of this new method of buying and its Tennessee ) am 
significance will be sent to all users of belting cr i | 184 
who are interested in keeping up with the most : 
advanced ideas regarding the economic use of Total knitting machines installed in 1923__ 3.846 
transmission belting. 


"Indicates new mills. 
CAPITAL STOCK OF SOUTHERN MILLS 


a 
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The capital stock of Textile Corporations which reported their capital 


Chicago 


Chicago Helting Company Arkansas 115,000 


Georgia 74,497,130 
= Kentucky 1,755,000 
Camcago. USA Louisiana 5,405,000 
Mississippi 3,310,000 
TEAR OFF HERE Missouri 35,000 
Chicago Belting Company, Oklahoma 750,000 
129 North Green Street, Chicago. South Carolina 
Please send me without charge or obligation an account of 
your pre-tested pete of belt buying and belt making. Virginia 29'099'500 
Firm... 
Address Total capital reported .$499,486,401 
Att'n of 


On account of the fact that many mills do not report their capital, the 


total figure is considerably less than the total actually invested in South- 
ern mills. 
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1848 SELLERS | 1924 


Power Transmission Equipment 


Photograph of an approved Transmission Equipment under a weave 
room in an important New England Mill. Total friction load in this plant 
including engine and loose pulley on machines was less than 11 per cent. I- 
Beam clamps to attach hangers to beams. True Ball and Socket Hangers. 
Ring Oiling Cast Iron Boxes. Turned Steel Shafts. Double Cone Vise Coup- 
lings. 


“Sellers” Cone Vise Coupling 


Equals the strength and accuracy of fitted and faced flange couplings. 
Superior to all types of compression couplings for transmitting power. Con- 
venient to install either straight or reducing. All sizes shipped from stock. 


SEE A. G. NEW 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


William Sellers & Company, Incorporated 


Main Office and Works: New England Office: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Boston, Mass. 


MACHINE TOOLS SHAFTING INJECTORS 
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SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


Sayles Bleacheries Saylesville, R. I. > Pat A 
Glenlyon Dye Works Saylesville, R. I. Plant B 
Glenlyon Print Works - Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant C 
Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works Phillipsdale, R. I. Plant E 
Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works Central Falls, R. I. . Winding Dept. 


New York Office: 72 Leonard St., New York City 


Sayles Bleacheries 


Bleachers and Finishers of Cotton Fabrics in All Weights and Widths. | 
Artificial Silk and Colored Yarn Novelties Treated to Bring Out Best Effects. 


Permanent Finish Applied on Large Variety of Fabrics. 


Glenlyon Dye Works 


Mercerizers, Dyers and Vieihes of Cotton Piece Goods. Colors Fast to Light and 
Washing a Specialty. 


‘ ? Flock Printing done by the “Glenlyon Process.” 


Glenlyon Print Works 


Bleachers, Dyers and Printers of Fine Cotton Goods and Fabrics of Silk and Cotton. 


Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works 


Bleachers and Dyers of Cotton Yarn in Ball Warps and Skeins, Artificial and Natural 
Silk Yarns. Colors Fast to Bleaching a Specialty. ; 


~Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works, Winding Department 


Beamers, Warpers, Quillers and Winders. 
For General Information Address: 


SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC. 


SAYLESVILLE, R. I. 
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TWO DEVELOPMENTS 


Pontamine Diazo Brown 6G 


A bright developed brown particularly suitable 
for the production of fast shades of “rust brown” 


When developed on cotton with beta-napthol, this dyestuff supplies a much 
desired shade in diazotizable colors. Its general fastness properties are very 
good, while its resistance to washing and light is quite superior to that shown 
by direct colors producing similar shades. 


Pontamine Blue GH Conc 


A highly concentrated, direct blue, of . 
medium shade 


This dyestuff can be used on all types of dyeing machines, due to its excel- 
lent penetration, level dyeing qualities and a complete, uniform exhaustion. 
Pontamine Blue GH Conc. can be applied at the boil on union goods, the vege- 
table fibres being more heavily dyed than the animal fibres. Cotton can be © 
dyed readily in a cold bath, making this dyestuff useful in speck dyeing. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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Visiting the Machinery Shops 


BY DAVID CLARK 


(Continued from last week) 
Whitin Machine Works. 

EAVING Boston on an early train 

Friday morning, January 11, I 
spent about an hour at Blackstone, 
where I had to change trains, and 
reached Whitins about 9:30 o’clock. 
From Whitins I went by trolley to 
Whitinsville, which is owned almost 
entirely by the Whitin. Machine 
Works. 

I had the bad luck to find that 
Kent Swift, the treasurer, had just 
left for Boston. About twenty years 
ago, Kent lived at Charlotte, for a 
year or more, and I always enjoy 
seeing him. 

However, Lawrence Keeler, the 
secretary, was present and did all 
possible to make my stay pleasant. 

After a short talk with Mr. Keeler 
and John McGinn, of their organi- 
zation, they sent for M. F. Carpen- 
ter, who is editor of the Whitin 
Spindle, a very creditable monthly 
publication of the Whitin Machine 
Works, and he undertook the job of 
showing me over a portion of the 
shops. As they have more than 40 
acres of floor space, I notified them 
in advance that I was not going to 
attempt to wear out my shoes seeing 
everything. 


The Whitin Machine Works have 
recently begun the manufacture of 
opening and picking machinery and 
now build complete cotton mill units 
with the exception of warpers, 
slashers and looms: They still fur- 
nish repairs for the looms. they 
formerly manufactured and build 
dobby heads but do not accept new 
orders for looms. 

In going.to the office of Mr. Car- 
penter I noticed a number of boys 
in a class room and found that they 
run an apprentice school. Boys who 
enter the shops at 16 years of age 
spend half of their time in the shops 
and half in the school room The 
Whitin Machine Works pay them 
for the hours spent in the sehool 
room at the same rate as for the 
time in the shops. 

They consider that the expendi- 
ture is well worth while, as it gives 
them a supply of better edueated 
employees. 

While in the office of Mr. Carpen- 
ler I met Mr. Norton, who has 
charge of the employment depart- 
ment, and was told that every man 
who enters: the employment of the 
Whitin Machine Works has to 
undergo a physical examination. 

As if was very near the noon hour 
Mr. Carpenter suggested that I visit 
the George Marsden Memoria! 
Building and leave the shops visit 
until the afternoon. 

The Memorial Building is 2» beau- 
tiful building erected by the four 
daughters of the late Mr. George 
Marsden Whitin, for the benefit and 
pleasure of the employees of the 
Whitin Machine Works. 

it has everything in it that eould 
add to the pleasure of the people, 
even to a shooting gallery. 

The swimming poo! is 60 feet long, 
made of white and colored tile, and 
is the prettiest pool I have ever 
seen. There were, of course, a 


library, gymnasium, reading rooms, 
ete., and everything was of the very 
best that could be installed. 

Returning to the office, Lawrence 
Keeler took me to his home for 
dinner, and Ernest Clary, of his 
office, went with us. Mrs. Keeler 
was in Boston, but the two young 
sons of my host were present. 

It is a beautiful home, located on 
the side of a hill across the street 
from the home of Kent Swift. 


Returning to the shops about 1:30° 


mp m., Mr. Carpenter again took me 
in sharge and we went through a 
portion of the shops. 

At my request he first took me to 
see the new line of opening and 
picking machinery, and Frank Me- 
Gowan, foreman of that department, 
explained to me the features of the 
machines being built. 

Not. only were they erecting the 
usual line of bale breakers, openers, 
intermediates and _ finishers, but 
were building Crichton openers and 
C. O. B. machines. They recently 
purchased the patent rights for the 
C.. O. B. machine and have com- 
pletely redesigned them. | 

They also had on the floor their 
first machine for the handling of 
hard waste. 

It would be impossible to describe 
all that I saw in passing through the 
immense machine rooms. Machine 
after machine..was working away 
upon parts of machines to be as- 
sembled later. Most of the machines 
are especially designed to handle 
certain parts. 

I noted that all of the shops do 
not follow the same methods of 
manufacture. For instance, the 


sacoe-Lowell Shops eclamp the ecard 
arches in chucks and bring them 
against milling cutters which mill 
both sides at the same.time, whereas 
the Whitin Machine Works use a 
circular planer. 

In the immense foundry of the 
Whitin Machine Works, most of the 
moulding is done by machine drawn 
moulds and the materials are han- 
dled by electric trucks. 

They, of course, buy large quanti- 
ties of steel bars and shafting which 
comes covered with grease. Their 
efficiency is indicated by: the fact 
that this grease is removed by dip- 
ping the bars and shafting into an 
oakite solution, 

In many operations a stream of 
oil continually pours on the cutting 
tools. They have a room in which 
the oil is filtered and 85 per cent 
reclaimed. 

In their spindle room a row of 
men are seaféd on high chairs 
against the windows and test and 
straighten every spindle before it 
leaves the shops. 

The manufacture of speeder and 
slubber flyers requires very expert 
workmen and if I had had time I 
would have spent the whole after- 
noon watching them. 

I did spend considerable time 
watching the manufacture and pol- 
ishing of rings. I had the idea that 
rings were polished by machinery, 
but the work is done by boys with 
soft wood sticks dipped in emery 
dust while the rings revolve at a 
very high speed. They can produce 
40,000 rings per week. 

They erect their cards complete 
with exception of clothing but do 


not run them before shipping. They 
have a capacity of 35 cards per week. 

They also build waste cards and I 
was interested in studying the con- 
struction of some that were being 
built for a Southern mill. 

When I returned to the office, I 
met Mr. J. H. Boyd, who has charge 
of the spinning and twisting depart- 
ments. 

I asked Lawrence Keeler 
the maximum capacity of the Whit- 
in Maehine Works and he said they 
could produce a complete 12,000- 
spindle cotton mill every week. 

The work performed in the Whit- 
in Machine. Works is wonderful and 
it is evident to anyone that they do 
not stand still but are always pro- 
gressing. The thing, however, that 
made the greatest impression upon 
me was the spirit of loyalty and 
co-operation that was everywhere 
evident. 

They have never had any labor 
troubles and 1,700 of their 3,000 em- 
ployeés have been with them for 
five years or more. With other 
shops located all around them that 
is a remarkable showing. Fifty-two 
of their employees have been with 
them for forty years and twenty- 
nine of them for fifty years 

The men of the shops . say that 
Kent Swift and Lawrence Keeler are 
“common,” meaning that they mix 
freely with the workmen and have 
more than a passing acquaintance 
with them. 

Mr. Carpenter gave me copies of 
the “Whitin Spindle,” containing a 
history of the. Whitin Machine 
Works and at a later date 1 will 
make use of them. 

(Continued Next Week) 


GEORGE MARSDEN MEMORIAL BUILDING, WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 
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Up-to-1924 Necessity 


for the Modern Bleachery 
and the Modern Dyehouse--- 


a systematically piles or plaits cloth or 
yarn into tanks or vats, doing away 


with ALL hand labor. 


It assures more uniform processing. And 
there’s no snarling;---no knotting. 


For full information, write Dept. S 


BB. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A.—Sole Manufacturers 


CLOTH PILER 


‘BIDWELL PATENTS) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SOUTHERN MILLS 


In the tables given below, an accurate tabulation of the spinning, weaving and knitting mills in the Southern States is shown, together with their 


equipment. 


The mills are grouped according to their equipment and product. 
the mills that spin and weave, spin and knit, knit only and weave only. 
dles, looms and knitting machines, 

The convenient 


urrangement of the 


Mills that spin only are grouped accordingly and the same is true of 
The table also gives the number of mills in each State, the number of spin- 
and the total figures, by States and for the whole South. 


tables clearly shows each division of the mis, together with their equipment. The information contained 


in the tables is compiled from Clark’s Directory of Southern Mills January 4, 1924. 


LOOMS | KNITTING MACHINES | 
STATE _ Spin Only Spin & Weave Spin & Knit/spinkWeave W eav ‘eOnly|Spin é & Knit Knit Only] g 
Mills Spindles Mills Spindles Mills Spindles}Mills Looms Mills Looms|Mills K.M. Mills K. MJ’ — 
Alabama 34 344,454 37 1,034,650 { 12,4561 37 23,964 > 95 8 967; 82 1,388,560 24,1480 1,062 
Georgia .....| 42 513,552 91 2,234,584 7 62,412 91 50,535 507| 2,682 29 3,864) 178 2,810,245 51,042 6,546 
Kentucky 5 51,384 4,040 5 543) 45 102,424 1,450 543 
Louisiana 5,184 2 90,000 8,000 2 2,200 6 103,184 2,200 680 
Mississippi 2 9 584 13 170,436 5,000, 13. 4,907 184,720 4,907 400 
Missouri 2 472 i 29,000 2 16) 4 31,472 730 16 
N. Garolina__|219 2,529,394. 142 3,202,748 11. 227,4081142 82,635 14 2,190 11 1,386 125 16,551 537 5,933,054 84,825 17,987 
S. Carolina._| 31 376,904 129 4,818,378 { 10,6561129 123,962 6 1. 260 12 1,227) 183 5,205,938 {24,3149 1,467 
Tennessee 10) 185,384 8 222,116 6 8 6,340 76 14,178) 104 467,976 6,340 12,190 
Texas 4 18,742 {8 180,780 | 3: 199,492 5,282 334 
Jirginia.. | 2 15373 14 2,633) 27 705,166 19,307 2,633 
Total ...|352 4,059,058 455 12,743,929 28 386, 108 455 321,766 26 3,330} 28 6,345 276 37,493,1181 17,162,599 325,094 43,808 


Manufacturers of 
Spools of Every Description 
Speeders, Skewers, Warp and 
Filling Bobbins, Twister 
Bobbins, Northrop Loom 

Bobbins. 


Southern Representative | 


Walter L. Parker Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN 
NEW MILL EQUIPMENT 


Charlotte Supply (o. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinder and 


Howard Bros. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, ‘Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 


Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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FOR WATER MANGLES 
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After Thirteen Years 


66’. HIRTEEN years ago,” writes a western man, “you 

sold us a belt for a drive in our mill and it has been 
on the job ever since. Without doubt this is the best belt 
we have ever had, as it is used on the hardest drive in the 
mill. 


“It has, however, finally given out and we would like to 
have your quotation on a new belt of the same quality.” 


There are many reasons why Graton & Knighi Belts 
acquire the reputation of being the “best in the mill.” This 
belt lasted thirteen years because it was right—it. was 
made of good, honest, rugged leather, of the quality, 
weight and flexibility for that particular drive. 


The Graton & Knight Standardized Series—the result of 
years of study of power transmission requirements and 
condition—is composed of belts that are scientifically 
right for the duty for which they were designed. There is 
one to meet every belting requirement no matter what 
your business may be. ? 


Send for the book “The Standardization of Belting.” It 
tells the whole story of the Graton & Knight Standardized 
Series. A Graton & Knight engineer will gladly call on 
you and discuss your power transmission problems. Many 
plants ask us to specify the belting for every pulley. Our 
experience is at your disposal. The acceptance of it will 
put you under no obligation. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


Nothing takes the place of Leather 


- 31—Martel Mills, Inc., 
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Large Southern Mill C orporations 


This list gives the number of spindles owned by each of the mill 


corporations that have 50,000 or more spindles, 
construction. 


including thos 


1.—Riverside and Dan River Mills, Va... 
2.—New England-Southern Mills, Pelzer, S. C., 
LaGrange, Ga., and Hogansville, Ga... 
3.—Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Columbus’ 
and Reynolds, Ga. 
4—Avondale Mills, Birmingham, ‘Sylacauga, ‘Pell City, ‘Sycamore, 
and Alexander CHM, 
Mills (South only), Columbia, ‘Lyman, 8. 
Consolidated Textile Corporation (South only), Lafayette, 
Ga., Pelham, Ga., Henderson, Ky., Burlington, N. C., Raleigh, 
N. Bonham, Texas, and Lynchburg, 
7.—Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, Duke, 
8 —West Point Manufacturing Company, “Langdale, Fairfax, and 
Shawmut, Ala. 
9.— Victor-Monaghan Company, Greenville, Arlington, Greer, ‘and 
Walhalla, 8S. 
10—Cannon Manufacturing Company, ‘Kannapolis, N C. 
14.—Monarch Mills, Lockhart and Union, 
{2.—Manville-Jenckes Company, and High Shoals, N. ¢. 
13.—Woodside Cotton Mills Company, Greenville, Fountain Inn, 
and Simpsonville, | 
14—Union-Buffalo Mills, Union and Buffalo, 
15.—Proximity Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N.C... 
16.—Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. €., , Draper, 1 N. C. 
Leaksville, N. C., and Fieldale, Va. : 2 
17.—Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
18—Pacolet Manufacturing Company, 


Tucapau, C., 


Cooleemee, 


Concord, 


New Holland, “Ga. and 


19—Chadwick- Hoskins Company, ‘Charlotte, N. and ‘Pineville, 
N. C., and Martinsville, Va... 


20.—Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. eu 

24.—Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis and Concord, ‘N. Ce: 

22 —Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Piedmont, Ala: and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

23.—Merrimack Manufacturing Company, ‘Huntsville, Ala. 

24—Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C., Henrietta, N. C., and Cherokee 

Falls, S. C. 

assachusetts Cotton Mills, Lindale, Ga... 

Mayodan, N. C. 


26.—Washington Mills, Fries, Va., 
27.—Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. 
28.—Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills, Ala., 
29.—Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8. | 
30.—Graniteville Manufacturing Graniteville, Vaucluse, 
and Warrenville, S. GC. 
Asheville, N. Columbia, ‘Batesburg, ‘Lex- 
and Egan and 


‘and 


ington, and Spartanburg, S. C.., 
Ga... 
32.—Clifton Manufacturing Company, Clifton, s. 
33.—_Bemis Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo., and ‘Bemis, 
34 —Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
35.—Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn.. 
36.— Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, S, C. 
37.—Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C.. 
388 —Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 
39.—Dwight Manufacturing Company, Alabama City, Ala. 
40.—Easley Cotton Mills, Easley and Liberty, 8. C. 


44.—Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S- C. 


42 Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C, 
43.—Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company, Whitmire, 
44—F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, 8. C._. 
45.—Ware Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S, o. 
46.—Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, C.. 
47—Piedmont Manufacturing Company, “Piedmont, C. 
48.—Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham and Chapel Hill, N. C.. 
49.—_ Eagle and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
50.—Clinehfield Manufacturing Company, Marion, N. 
54.—Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N.C... 
53.—John P. King Manufacturing Compnay, Augusta, 
54.—Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
55.—Belton Mills, Belton, 8. C.. 
56.—Highland Park Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. ‘and 
Rock. Hill, C. 
57.—Grendel Mills, Greenwood, ae 
58.—Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C.. 
59.—Cliffside Mills, Cliffside and Avondale, ‘N. £. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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It does not include spindles not located in the South. 


Spindles 
467,440 


251,656 


242,664 
234,000 


196,164 
193,360 
183,416 
183,296 


161,672 
160,406 
158,512 


153,920 
152,800 
143,000 


141,086 
139,608 


135,922 


120,342 
120,000 
118,000 


117,968 
108,288 


105,788 
102,016 
101,696 

96,000 


94,992 
93,700 


93,080 


90,040 
86,800 


86,164 
85,000 
82,408 
80,512 
77,028 
75,000 
74,492 
74,008 
71,392 
74,000 
74,000 
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70,352 | 
70,200 
69,856 
69,412 
65,557 | 
65,520 | 
65,000 
65,000 
64,608 
63,840 
63,036 
62,400 
62,080 
62,000 
61,280 
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Cast 
Hangers 

Are Rigid . 


In choosing hangers, you are 
making a selection for a life- 


time—for generations to come. . 


It is length of efficient service 
you should buy—nothing else. 
The material from which a 
hanger is made has an import- 
ant bearing upon the service it 
will give, for upon material 


depends rigidity and upon rig- 


idity depends service. 


Sixty-seven years of manufac- 
turing transmission equipment 
have proven to our complete 
satisfaction that no material 
withstands so effectively the 
thrusts and pull to which 


hangers are subjected, as Cast 


Iron. 


Our Ring Oiling, Ball and 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Sons 


They 
Can’t Spring 
or Bend 


Socket Hangers, being made 
of Cast-Iron, are permanent 
equipment — practically inde- 
structible. They hold shafting 
in a fixed position without 
spring, bend or play. 
Cast-iron Hangers which we 
built and put in service 50 
years ago are as good as ever 
—what better proof of effi- 
ciency could there be? 


If you contemplate building a 
new plant or are considering 
transmission renewals or re- 
placements it will pay you well 
to consider 


Wood] ) 
SONS CO. 


of power transmission appli- 
ances. 


The facts are awaiting your 
request. 
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One year, payable in advance. 
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Our Annual Review. 


HIS issue contains carefully com- 

piled lists of the spindles install- 
ed in the South during 1923 and 
those on order at the end of the 
year. ‘It also contains a list of the 
knitting machines that have been 
installed. 

The growth of spindles in 1923 
was 730,812, which is the biggest 
increase shown in any year since 
1912. 

The record of recent years has 
been: 


1912. | 803,882 
435,300 
1914... | 329,410 
1916. _. 619,682 
1917 
1918 
1919 | 425,844 
298,328 
1922... 285,868 
1923 _.. 730,812 


| installed in 1923 States. 
were as follows: 


71,540 
62,874 


Alabama 
Georgia 


North Carolina 421,068 
Oklahoma 10,000 
South CGarolina 81,028 
Tennessee 19,284 
Texas 24,920 
Virginia. 40,098 

Total 730,812 


‘installed in 
arranged by 


Knitting mavhines 
1923 were 3,846 and 
States were as follows: 


Alabama ......... 181 
Georgia ..... 411 
Louisiana - 72 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 4,546 
Tennessee . 865 
Virginia 

Total 3,846 


Our compilation the 
1, 1924, edition of Clark’s Directory 
of Southern Textile Mills shows that 
we now have installed in the South 


17,162,599 spindles, 325,044 looms and 
43,808 knitting machines. 

While profits during 1923 were 
not such as to encourage the build- 
ing of new mills or additions and 
some that were proposed a year ago 
have been abandoned, our records 
show that on January ist there were 
on order for installation in Southern 
mills 441,556 spindles, which were 
divided among the Southern States 
as follows: 


Alabama 20,280 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
5,000 
South Carolina —... 61,964 
Texas 17,000 

Total . 441,556 


At the Saiki 4 of the year there 
were many reports relative to the 
movement of New England mills to 
the South or the building of branch 
mills in our section, but very few of 
the predictions have been realized. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co-, are mov- 
ing 32,000 spindles to Lyman, S. C., 
and 36,000 to Hogansville, Ga.: the 
Manville-Jenckes Company have 
moved about 30,000 additional spin- 
dies to the Loray plant at Gastonia, 
N. C, and the American Thread 
Company will move 30,000 spindles 
to Dalton, Ga. 


During the year Lockwood, Greene 


«& Co. purchased the Tucapau Mills 
and the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Goddard Bros. purchased the 
Victor-Monaghan plant at Seneca, 
and the Manville-Jenckes Company 
purchased the High Shoals (N. C.) 
Mills. 

The total of all such changes has 
been far less than was predicted. 

Our list of large mill corporations 
and mill groups will be found inter- 
esting, as they show some striking 
changes. 

The ‘purchases by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. and their installations 
at Lyman, 8. C., and Hogansville, 
Ga., has brought them into the posi- 
tion of the second largest of the mill 
£TOUpSsS. 

On the other hand, the sale of 
three mills by the Victor-Monaghan 
Company has dropped them very far 
down the list. 


to permit a child labor law 


A recent and significant develop- 
ment is the purchase of land in the 
South by three of the large bleach- 
ing and finishing companies: 

We are publishing a list of 
twenty-seven large piece goods 
bleacheries in the South and nine 
yarn mercerizing plants. Future de- 
velopment along such lines will be 
very rapid. 

The year 1923, as relating to cot- 
ton manufacturing, was not remark- 


able but progress in the South has 


been better than elsewhere. 


- Federal Child Labor Law Will Be 


Passed. 


HE present Congress will pass the 
resolution to submit to the States 


00 a constitutional amendment nomi- 


nally permitting Congress to pass a 
Federal child labor law but actually 
placing Congress in immediate and 


direct control of the industries of 


this country. 

What purports to be a resolution 
is in 
reality a resolution to permit a 48- 
hour week, a minimum wage bill 
and Congressional control of all de- 
tails of manufacture. 


The New England manufacturers 
who have advocated the proposed 
resolution as a means of eliminating 
child labor conditions which they 
erroneously believe to exist in the 
South, will later be willing to pay 
millions to get from under the dom- 
ination of Congress and for the next 
twenty-five years they will feel like 
kicking themselves for their present 
asininity. 

The resolution now before Con- 
gress provides— 


Congress shall have the power 
to prohibit the labor of persons 
under eighteen years of age and 
to provide the conditions of 
such labor. 


The first portion of the resolution 
is the child of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor 
but the portion “and to provide the 
conditions of such labor” is the 
creation of Samuel Gompers and it 
gives to him his long sought na- 
tional 48-hour law and his minimum 
wage bill. 

The Gompers sections gives to 
Congress all the rights which they 
would have had in case either of the 
Federal Child Labor Laws had been 
held unconstitutional: by the United 
States Supreme Court and nullifies 
the fight that we have, for twelve 
years, made in behalf of States’ 
rights. 

We spent time in Washing- 
ton this week and are confident that 
the Constitutional Amendment Res- 
olution will be passed; in fact, we 
expect it to be favorably reported 
hy the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The combination of a patronage 
seeking Government bureau, Sam- 
uel Gompers and the New England 
manufacturers is too much to over- 
come. 

An intense propaganda campaign 
of falsehoods and half truths has 
been conducted under the influence 
of Miss Grace Abbott, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and public sentiment 
has been. created. 

The passage of the resplution is 
practically assured and there is lit- 
tle doubt that it will be passed by 
the necessary thirty-eight States. 


mills. 


the South. 
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New England Mills Fight South 
With Backs to Wall. 


yust how keenly the New England 


mills are feeling the competition 
of Southern mills was very clearly 
stated last week at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association. 
Upon the subject of the textile ac- 
tivity of the two sections, Frank E. 
Richmond, president of the assoeia- 
tion, said: 


“The cotton mills in Rhode 
Island are being steadily forced 
out of business. While it is 
true that a few manufacturers, 
more fortunate than the aver- 
age, are still making a go of it, 
the cotton industry in Rhode 
Island, as a whole, is fighting 
Southern competition with its 
back against the wall. Today 
many of our cotton manufactur- 
ers would rather have a protec- 
tive tariff against the South than 
against England.” . 


Another speaker before the asso- 
ciation minced no words in outlining 
the position of the New England 
James R. MacColl, president 
of the Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and a former president of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, stated that there would 
be a gradual transference of the 
cotton mills from New England to 
In his address, we find 
the following: 


“As regards cotton, it is prob- 
able that the zenith of local 
prosperity has passed, that fu- 
ture extensions will be made in 
the Southern States, and that 
there will be a gradual transfer- 
ence of plants and machinery 
from New England to the South. 
The reason is apparent; if wages 
are 30 or 40 per cent lower in 
the South and hours of work 
longer, Rhode Island cannot 
compete in many classes of 
goods. For the last three months 
the average spindle hours per 
month in North and South Caro- 
lina were 278; in Massachusetts 
149 and in Rhode Island 193. 
This shows clearly, that, under 
present conditions, many mills 
in New England find it involves 
less toss to curtail production 
and stop machinery than to op- 
erate in competition with South- 
ern prices.” 


The handwriting on the wall is 
becoming more and more significant 
to the mill men of New England and 
their leaders see clearly - future 
trend of the industry. We have 
never believed that there would be 
a wholesale movement of New Eng- 
land mills to the South, as has been 
so freely predicted in some quar- 
ters, but we do believe that the 
number of New England mill owners 
who turn to the Southern field will 


increase steadily during the coming 
vears 


The South is combining its nat- 
ural advantages with a manufac- 
turing skill that is becoming more 
highly developed as each year 


passes. 
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Filling Bobbins---for plain and automatic 


Speeder, Intermediate and Slubber Bobbins 


Warp and Twister Spools---plain or with 


and 


looms 
Warp Bobbins---Warp or filling wind 


‘Twister Bobbins---solid or three piece 


Skewers and Rolls 


metal shields 


THE DANA COURTN CO. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Southern A gent | 
A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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A Happy New Year for Everybody in the Winding Room! 


| Packages that are beyond eriticism are assured only when a true-wound product with even tension throughout every yard 
: the cones are beyond criticism. Sonoco Cones are made with of yarn that is wound. . | 
! such accuracy that they fit the mandrels like a glove. Their The cone or the tube is a small item; hut a handsome 


uniformity makes them interchangeable—a package that delivers smoothly without 


part of the winder. They are perfectly “~S O N O CO” breakage, has a Good- Will value beyond cal- 
balanced and are dependable always to give culation. | 
CONES, CONVOLUTE TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


| | | ) Send for Samples, Prices and Chart of Colors 
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| Accurate, Perfectly Round, Balanced and Uniform, 

| | Thoroughly Dried and Seasoned, Assuring Elimination of Waste 
| 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Manufacturers 


. General Office and factory, Hartsville, S, C. 
Eastern Office, 410 Olpmphia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Picture tells 
it's Story: 


‘The cushion is in direct 
parallel contact with the 


driving cylinder: 


The apex of the cone 
rests on the loose section 


of the cylinder: 


The body of the cone 
is lifted free from the 


drive: 


Something New Sonoconology! 


The “Cushion-Cone” for Friction-Driven Winders: 


The Inventor tells his Story of 


The “Cushion-Cone” assures a 
positive parallel relation between the 
surface-drive and the traverse mo- 
tion of the machine: 


It “irons out,” conforming to the 
true running of the spindle, thus lev- 
elling the yarn on the surface of the 
cone and avoiding any jumping of the 
yoke: 


It prevents cob-webbing, invariably 
producing a perfectly-wound back: 


Manufactured by License, 


Under Patent No. 1458587 


exact standards that are maintained for other Sonoco products: 


Action of the Cushion-Cone: 


It precludes waste by keeping the 
yarn from rolling off toward the 
point of the cone: | 


It eliminates re-winding, which is 
an expensive operation—and one that 
does not improve the quality of yarn: 


The yarn winds perfectly on Sonoco 
Cushion-Cones and should, with the 
same evenness, unwind for the 
knitter. | 


| Sonoco ‘‘Cushion-Cones”’ are Sonoco-Surfaced and in all other ways made to accord with the same 


opposite page) 


We are prepared to make trial order shipments: 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Manufacturers 


General Office and Factory, Hartsville, S. C. 
Eastern Office, 410 Olymphia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
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DAVID BROWN CO. 


DAVID M. BROWN, secikiaaie | | GEORGE GIBSON BROWN, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
—Superior— 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles 
and Skewers of All Kinds | 


FACTORIES ON FOSTER STREET, SOUTH LAWRENCE 


Note Our New F actory Additions and Improved Facilities for Manufacturing 
Our 


“HIGH GRADE” Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Our Facilities Are the Best Our Quality the Finest 
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John Arrowood has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Spindale 
Mills, Spindale, N. 


H. G. Abernethy, from Arrow Mills, 


is overseer of carding at Saxony 
Spinning Company, Lincolnton, N. C. 


CG. H. Hewett, formerly of Newton, 
is overseer of spinning at Anderson 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. N. Green, from Cramerton,. N. 
C., is fixing looms on dobby section 
at Lola Gingham Mills, Stanley, N. C. 


J. R. Clinton has been promoted 
from.speeder tender to second hand 
in night carding at the Hawthorne 
Mills, Clover, 8. @. 


W. H. Long, formerly of Saxony 
Spinning Mills, is overseer of Spin- 
ning in Melville Mills No. 2, Lincoln- 
ton, N- G. 


E. CG. Kisler has been promoted 
from card grinder to overseer card- 
ing at the Spindale Mills, Spindale, 
N. G. 


I. B. Paris has been transferred’ 


from overseer carding to overseer 
spinning at the Hampshire Spinning 
Mills, Clover, S. ¢. 


J. R. Parish has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Oscéloa Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Hampshire Spinning 
Mill, Clover, 8. C: 


Ed. MeGee has been transferred 
from the Saxony Spinning Company 
to overseer of carding at Melville 
Manufacturing Company No. 2, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


J. L. Stamey, superintendent of 
Saxony Spinning Company, will also 
be superintendent Melville Manufac- 
turing. Company No. 2, Lincolnton, 
N. C. 


J. €. Faires has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Clover 
Mills, Clover, 8. €., to become night 
overseer spinning at the Hawthorne 
Mills, of the same place. 


E. L. Walters has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Hamp- 
shire Spinning Company, Clover, 58. 
C., and accepted a position with the 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


B. B. Brachette, formerly with the 
Dixie Spindle and Flyer Company, 
Charlotte, but more recently spindle 
plumber at the Hampshire Spinning 
Mills, Clover, 8. C., is now second 
hand in night spinning at the Haw- 
thorne Mills, Clover, 8. C. 


George H. Lanier, of West Point, 
Ga-, has been elected a director of 
the Fourth National Bank of At- 
lanta. Mr. Lanier is vice-president 
and general manager of the Well- 
-ington-Sears interests of Alabama 
and Georgia, and one of the leading 
textile executives of the Southeast. 
His election is especially interesting 
because he is the only out-of-town 
director of this large institution. 


J. T. Hedgepath has resigned as 
second hand in night carding at the 
Hawthorne Mills, Clover, S. C. 


9,807,138 Bales Cotton Ginned Prior 
to January 1. 


Washington.—According to the re- 
port of the Census Bureau, issued 
here, there remained to be ginned, 
after January 1, 1924, a total of 
273,862 bales of cotton from the 1923 
crop, in order to bring the final 
yield up to the government's final 
estimated of December 12, 1923, 
which was 10,081,000 bales. Esti- 
mated ginnings up to January (1, 
1924, according to the bureau's re- 
port, amounted to 9,807,138 running 
bales, compared with 9,597,330 bales 
during the same period a year ago. 


Included in the total ginnings to 
January 1 were 234,723 round bales, 
counted as half bales; 18,639 bales of 
American-Egyptian, and 776 bales of 
sea Island, compared with 166,072 
round bales, 22,498 bales of Ameri- 
can-Egyptian, and 5,069 bales of Sea 
Island ginned to January 1, 1923. 

This ginning report indicates that 
the States of Florida, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma and Tennessee have 
ginned more cotton than was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agri- 


culture, in its final estimate on De- 


cember 12, 1923. 


Franklin Process Company Receives 
) Large Dyeing Machine Export 
Order. 


It is reported that the Franklin: 


Process Company (main office and 
machine shop at Providence, R. L) 
have recently received, through the 
Universal Winding Company, for- 
eign selling agents, a large export 
order from India for Franklin Dye- 
ing Machines. This order, together 
with a moderate amount of domes- 
tic orders now on the books, will 
carry the machinery department of 
{he company well into next June. 

The Universal Winding Company 
also reports that it obtained orders 
for complete Universal Winding 
Machine equipment to be used in 
conjunction with the Franklin Dye- 
ing Machines. 


Butterworth Establishes Plant in the 
South. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Com- 
pany, manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, with a home office in Phil- 
adelphia, has taken over the plant 
of the Greenville Iron Works, Inc.., 
Greenville, 8. C:- 

The Butterworth Company has 
taken this step following the recent 
establishment of a branch office in 
the Woodside Building in Greenville. 
This office is in charge of J. Ebert 
Butterworth, treasurer of the com- 
pany, assisted by J. Hill Zahn. 

Announcement of the plans of the 
company for the operation of the 
new Greenville plant will be made 
within the next week. 


SOFTNESS— 

combined with 

STRENGTH of fibre and a 

PERMANENT white, 

WITHOUT in cosT— 
isn’t that what you want? 

If you are not getting it, 


we will tell you how. 


(The Solozone Process) 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Artificial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. | : 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 
And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete Nickel-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 


Copper-Plated 
Plain Finish 
Improved 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 
Combs 
Loom Reeds 


Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 
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Marion, S. C.—The Chamber of 
Commerce, of which R. J. Blackwell 
is president, has started a movement 
to locate a new mill here. 


Belmont, N. C.—At the annual 
meetings of the Sterling, Acme and 
Crescent Mills, dividends of five per 
cent were paid by each company. 
All officers and directors were re- 
elected. 


High Point, N. C—The Galax Knit- 
ting Company, of this city, has been 
chartered, with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $200,000. G. C. Robbins, 
H. A. Moffitt and George T. Penney, 


all of High Point, are the incorpora- - 


tors. 


Alexander City, Ala——The Russ-' 


cony Mill, with a capital of $200,000, 
has completed its new mill buildings 
and is now putting in its equipment, 
2.448 spindles, and will make 14s 
single yarns. -They expect to begin 
operating in about 30 days. 


Selma, Ala.—Three local civie or- 


ganizations have launched a cam- 


paign to raise $$100,000 to advertise 
the advantages offered by Selma as 
a location for cotton mills. Business 
men state that the town has very 
decided advantages to. offer mill 
companies and expect to induce at 
least one mill company to locate 
here this year. | 


Gastonia, N. C—The Purdue Spin- 
ning Company, just incorporated 


here, will not erect a new mill, but 


was formed as a holding company 
whch has leased the Cardinal Mills, 
of West Point, Miss. The office of 
the company will be maintained 
here. This mill was formerly leased 
by E.T. Switzer, of the Cotton Prod- 
ucts Company. 


Franklin, N. C.—At a meeting here 
of a number of business men, more 
than $100,000 was subscribed toward 
a fund with which it is proposed to 
erect a cotton mill and build a 
power dam in Franklin county. The 
proposed dam across the Little Ten- 
nessee River would develop 1,500 
horsepower, of which 300 horse- 
power would be used for operating 
the mill and the remainder sold to 
other industries. W. A. Harrill, cot- 
ton manufacturer of Rutherfordton, 
N. €., addressed the meeting on the 
possibilities of establishing the new 
mill. 


Danville, Va.—The Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills held their 
annual stockholders’ meeting, the 
event being unusually well attended. 
The report of R- A. Schoolfield, 
chairman of the board, was pre- 
sented, also a financial statement 
showing an increase of over a mil- 
lion dollars in the surplus which is 
now $11,221,755. The total liabilities 
and resources was shown to be $31,- 
149,653 against nearly twenty-nine 
millions last year. The report from 
the board was viewed by stockhold- 
ers as encouraging. 


The Macrodi 


MACRODI FIBRE HEAD 


after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demon- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  oorre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool. : 

Prompt deliveries in twe to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Weonsceket, Rhode Isiand 


For twenty-six. years 
we have specialized in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


‘We shall be glad to serve you 


if you care to buy or sell 


F. C. ABBOTT & COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Members American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
North Carolina Bankers Association 


A Good Textile Selling Agent 


3 HAT is a mill’s best assurance of production stabil- 

ity. Our selling is based upon sound, tested mer- 
chandising ideas, founded in turn on an intimate knowl- 
edge of market conditions and buyers.. 


We will be glad to hear from mill executives interested, 
to explain our ideas in this matter. 


Treat Commission Co. 


350 Broadway, New York City 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


KS. DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


McKinney, Tex.—Plans for the 
erection of a second new mill here 
in 1924 are being made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It is sad that a 
large part of the necessary capital 
for building the mill has already 
been subscribed. Walter B. Wilson 
is president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Gastonia, N. C—The Gastonia 
Woolen. Mills, incorporated last 
week with a capital stock of $10,000 
by John E. White, K. M. Glass and 
others, is manufacturing woolen 
cloth to be used as a foundation for 
covering spinning rolls. It is- ex- 
pected that it will later produce 
woolens for.other purposes. 


Andalusia, Ala.—Sufficient capital — 
to erect a new cotton mill to cost 
$750,000 is expected to be subseribed 
here within a short while, the move 
for the new mill having been under- 
taken by the Business Men’s Club. 
A part of the stock has already been 
subscribed and the prospects are 
that the remainder can be had en- 
tirely among local people, officers of 
the elub say. 


Marble Falls, Tex.—The Marble 
Falls Textile Mills, of Dover, Del., 
has purchased a tract of land on the 
Colorado River and plans to erect 
later a mill of 10,000 spindles, sup- 
plied with water power from a dam — 
at Marble Falls. For the present 
the company will occupy a _ two- 
story building which it has leased 
and will begin installation of ma- 
chinery in April. Address Jack Hy- 
man, attorney, Dallas, Tex. 


Marshall, Tex.—The Chamber of 
Commerce reports that it has re- 
ceived a proposition from a syndi- 
cate of cotton mill men to establish 
a new mill here. The offer is to 
subscribe $50,000 of the capital of 
$900,000 for the new mill company. 
The machinery cost is estimated at 
$250,000 and the building at $150,000. 
A committee has been appointed to 
see if the $450,000 necessary can be 
subscribed locally. 


New Braunfels, Tex.—The Plant- 
ers and Merchants Mills, of this city, 
is now in full operation, and the 
gingham cloth turned out in 20 dif- 
ferent patterns has been placed. with 
merchants all over the State, and 
with the following dry goods mer- 
chants of this city: Jacob Schmidt 
& Son, 8. V. Pfeuffer Co., Oscar Haas 
& Co., Elband & Fischer and Faust 
& Co. The cloth is known as Blue- 
bonnet gingham and is made in a 
width of 32 inches. 


Seneca, S. C.—Plans for the trans- 
fer of 500 textile looms from the 
Rhode Island plants of the Lonsdale 
Company, owned by the Goddard in- 
terests, to their plant here, which 
was purchased from the Victor- 
Monaghan chain several months ago, 
are now being prepared by J. &. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, of Green- 
ville. 

The plans for expanding the Lons- 


| 
| | Bushing 
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dale Company’s newly acquired mill 
at Seneca call in part for a weaye 
shed to house an initial installation 
of 1,000 looms, 500 of which will be 
taken out of the existing main mill 
building and 500 will be moved from 
one of the company’s Rhode Island 
mills. The Seneca plant was pur- 
chased from the Victor-Monaghan 
chain late in 1923, by the Goddard 
’ brothers, who have for a long period 
operated plants at Lonsdale, R. L. 


The transfer of the machinery 
from the company’s New England 
holdings is part of the expansion 
program mapped out for the Seneca 
plant and is deemed significant as 
a forerunner of other transfers from 
other manufacturies in the North 
and East to plants in the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas. 


Salisbury, N. C.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the 
Rowan Cotton Mill, a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent was declared. 
The report of the secretary and 
treasurer, A. E. Davis, showed that 


the mill had earned over $11 per. 


spindle during the year 1923. 


The mill has placed an additional 
thousand spindles during the year, 
and this machinery has been paid 
for out of the earnings. All the of- 
ficers were re-elected. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Officers and 
directors were re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders and 


directors of the Dixie Mercerizing - 


Company: The 10 per cent dividend 
on common stock announced at the 
December meeting was approved 
and reports showed that 1923 had 
been very satisfactory. The plant is 
operating full time with enough or- 
ders on hand to insure operation at 
this rate for four months. 


Officers re-elected are: J. T. Lup- 
ton, president; T. H. McKinney, vice- 
president and general manager; Car- 
ter Lupton, treasurer, and G. H. 
Ellis, secretary. 
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Great Falls, S. C.—It is understood 
that the Republic Cotton Mills, 
which recently purchased 128 addi- 
tional acres of land adjoining their 
present property, did so to insure 
space for future expansion and not 
with an idea of utilizing the addi- 
tional land in the near future. 


Oklahoma City, Okla—The local 
Chamber of Commerce, through its 
development committee, is making 
efforts to locate a cotton mill here. 
A. O. Campbell, chairman of the 
committee, is corresponding with 
four mill companies regarding the 
proposed mill. 


Greensboro, N. C.—Contract for 
the erection of an addition to the 
plant of the Blue Bell Overall Com- 
pany here has been let to Angle & 
Moser, Greensboro contractors, for 
$33,000. Work will begin at once. 
The structure, which will be of steel 
and reinforced concrete, is expected 


to be completed by May 1. It will 
be 55 by 120 feet. The addition to 
the plant will give it a capacity of 
1,000 pairs of overalls daily, C. @. 
Hudson, president of the company, 
says. The present capacity is 800 
pairs daily. Dimensions of the pres- 
ent plant are 226 by 65 feet, so the 
addition will make a plant 343 by 65 
feet in size. 


Fifth of Cotton Cloth Dollar is Given 
| to Farmer. | 


Washington, Jan. 22.— Manufac- 
turers receive almost one-half, re- 
tailers about one-third and growers 
of cottno less than one-fifth of each 
dollar spent for cotton cloth, it was 
revealed today in a preliminary re- 
port of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of an analysis made. Separate 
analyses were made to show how the 
consumers’ dollar is di*¥ided among 
the various agencies engaged in the 
production and manufacture of cot- 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
' SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


435 


170 Westminster Street 


Harold J. Gross, James H. Hurley and 


E.. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 
1007th Auction Sale 


LIQUIDATION SALE 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th, 1924 
Commencing at 10 O’clock A. M., on the Premises of the 


DEXTER YARN COMPANY 


No. 48 Broadway, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


---LOTS--- 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Complete Plant for the Manufacture of Cotton Yarns from No. 
10 to No. 40, both Combed and Carded, in Any Ply 
An exceptionally up-to-date and excellent lot of cotton machin- 
ery—90% new within the last twelve years—many machines new 
within the last four years—the entire outfit 100% efficient. 
To be Sold Separately, in Lots to Suit Purchasers, in the Order 
Numbered in Catalogue, 
Without Limit or Reserve 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


G.L.& H. J. GROSS 


Real Estate and Insurance 


755 


to the Highest Bidders 


Providence, R. I. 
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ton sheeting, ginghams, calico and 
percale. The average of these four 
items show the growers received 18.9 
cents. The difference between the 
growers price and quotations on the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange aver- 
age 2.4 cents. Transportation to New 
England mills average 1-25 cents. 
The difference betwee nthe New Or- 
leans price and the price of finished 
cloths in New England averages 45.2 
cents, which goes to pay for miscel- 
laneous cotton handling and carry- 
ing charges, for the cotton dealers’ 
service and for manufacturing the 
cloth as well as the selling expense. 
The jobbers and retailers’ margin 
combined averaged 32.3 cents. 

The retail mark-up on cotton 
goods,.the report says, varies from 
around 25 per cent to 50 per cent of. 
the selling price. Jobbing margins 
vary from five to twenty-five per 
cent of the jobber’s csot price. Man- 
ufacturing margins have not been 
isolated, but they are the largest 
Single item in the spread between 
the price of raw cotton and the 
price of cotton cloth. 


Census Bureau to Help Gather 
Outerwear Statisties. 


The U. 8. Bureau of the Gensus 
will co-operate with the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association § in 
gathering trade statistics, it was an- 
nounced by Emil Zvirin, secretary 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association. The-bureau ‘had been 
approached on the subject by the 
association, which, as noted, has for 
some time been considering the ad- 


visability of extending its statistical 
service. 


ACALA COTTON CO. | 
Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man's Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


THE CHOICE OF 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moisteniug Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


‘Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

all STANDARDS OF MODERN 


Are 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. 


MASS. 
C. 


PRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 


= 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 
TEXTOL, a new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Oils, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Ready-made Heavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
ant caeee COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS | 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton , warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga 


j 
a 


ctories: Brooklyn, 
STEPHEN ARLBEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N; G. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala, Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations | : Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL MASS 


Grinding Machinery 
All 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be 
Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Roy Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1868 
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Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8S. C...... 93,700 2,268 
Purchasing Agents for Southern Mills Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C. 30,468 900 
Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Falls, Ss. 40,960 1,000 
SAM R. ZIMMERMAN, Purchasing Agent Chadwick- Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 2,004 
The following is a list of the mills for which Sam R. Zimmerman, of age Hoskins Co. 
Greenville, 8. C., does the buying. "ox 
Conestee Mills, Greenville, 8. 20,292 559 
Anniston Mfg- Co., Anniston, Ala me 999 360 Columbia Mfg. Co., Ramseur, N. Soe Spirals SAM 11,280 300 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 18,576 452 Mill. 4 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. 31,488 890 Hillon Mi ll, H 13.464 
Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S.C... 15.056 amer, A 
eee? Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 60,000 1,596 
Enoree Mills, Enoree, 8. 39 896 Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C... 11,120 313 
Knitting Mills, 10.656 Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga... 28,000 910 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Whitmire, 8 Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 45,976 1,160 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., Vaucluse, 8S. C.. 11,880 762 Cotton Mi lis den, S. 16,640 390 
sraniteville Mfg. Co., Warrenville, S. 36,080 1,000 Mills, C. 
Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C.. 18.840 1,000 lly 20,6 630 
Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C... 103.999 9.365 udson Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 7 52,864 2,008 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 57 184 1700 Lavonia Cotten Mfg. Co., Lavonia, Ga. 8,000 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C.. 69,412 1,984 
Poe Mfg. Go. Greenville, 8 «1-700 Woolen Mill, Leaksville, N. C. 
Profile Cotton Mill, Jacksonville, Ala... 40,844 Leaksville Woolen Mill, Homestead, N. C.. 1,800 48 
Seneca Company, Seneca, S. C.. 19 864 “500 Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. 22,500 500 
Victoria Cotton Mills, Rock Hill. g ee 16, 952 700 Martinsville Cotton Mill, Martinsville, Va. 17,920 444 
Vietor-Monaghan Co, | Newberry Cotton Mills Newbery, 8. 14000 1,284 
Norris Cotton Mills.Go., Cateechee, S. C. 19,968 440 
Monaghan Plant, Greenville, 60,032 1540 Oakland Cotton Mills, Newberry, 5. 26,432 600 
Walhalla Plant, Wathaila, 8. C.. | 18,816 1,010 Pendleton Mfg. Co., Autun, 8. C.. 3,850 12 
Pickens Mill, Pickens, 23,040 606 
LUTHER M. McBEE, JR., Purchasing Agent Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, §. C.. 58,848 2,320 
The following is a list of the mills for which Luther M. McBee, Jr., of Riverside Mfg. Co., Anderson, 8. C.. 37,072 a. 
Greenville, S- C., does the buying: Riverside Mfg. Co., No- 3, Pendleton, 8. G.. 10,752 
' Spindles Looms Roswell Mfg. Co., Roswell, Ga. 12,384 120 
Alice Mills, Easley, 8. C. 24,576 532. Santee Mills, Bamberg, 5. C.. 14,848 400 
Banna Mfg. Co., Goldville, 8. CG. 14,224 352 Santee Mills, 14,848 392 


C.H.JORDAN, Paes. 
H.6.JORDAN, V. Pass. 


JORDAN 
YTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


25 Years - 
Serving Southern Cotton Mills 
—and— 
Better “quipped Today Than Ever 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO, GA. 
ano TOECANE, N.C. 


L.K. JORDAN, Sec. &Tacas. 
A.D0.ROPER,As6r. Sec &Tecas. 
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ERIE BLACK | 
B EXTRA 


—w 


It yields full blacks— 
bloomy and brilliant - 


HEN you want a 

bright, bloomy black 
on cotton, silk or union 
goods—a black that is 
neither too jet nor too red- 
dish — use National Erie 
Black B Extra. 


Its excellent solubility and 
level dyeing properties 
make it preferable to other 
direct blacks for the dyeing 
of natural and artificial 

silks. When used on union 
materials, the wool is dyed 
a rich blue black. 


Test this “National” Black 
on your own goods with a 
product sample — you will 
find it dependable. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & 
>» CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
° Charlotte Taronto 


“NATIONAL 


FOR TEXTILES 


Southern Worsted Corp., Greenville, 8. C.. 


Sutherland Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
Bilis, Angérson, §. 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. 


~Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C... 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C.. 
Williamston Mills, Williamston, Ss. 


Woodruff Cotton Mills, Woodruff, 8. 


E.'S. TENNENT, Purchasing Agent 
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5.616 336 
30,384 788 
4.320 
43,200 984 
39 956 750 
44.052 910 

4,395,178 32,027 


The following is a list of mills for which E. §, Tennent, of Spartanburg, 


8. C., does the buying: 


Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 8. CG... 
Alexander Mfg. Go-, Forest City, N: G.. 
Alma’ Mills, Gaffney, Ss. ¢... 
Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, S. C... x 
Arista Milts Co., Winston- Salem, ‘N. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 8. hee 
Bellwill Gotton Mills, Wilmington, N. 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. ¢ 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, 
Caraleigh Mills Co-, Raleigh, N. CG... 
Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 
Cleghorn Mills, Rutherfordton, N. Ci... 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clinechfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. 
Consolidated Textile Corp. 
Bonham Division, Bonham, Texas. 
Ella Division, Shelby, Nn; th 
Henderson Division, Henderson, Ky. 
Lynchburg Division, Lynchburg, Va... 


Ossipee Hopedale Division, Burlington, N. | 


Pelham Division, Pelham, Ga. 
Pilot Division, Raleigh, N. C.. 
Union Division, LaFayette, Ga. 


D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, 8. 
Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, 8. C......... 


Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C._. 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N- C 


Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S.C... 


Fairmont Mfg. Go., Fairmont, 8. C. 
Florence Mills, Forest City, 
Fort Mill Mfg. Go., Fort Mill, -—: 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


Griffin Mfg. Co., Griffin, 


Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S.- el 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.. Winston-Saem, N. 
Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. 

Hartsville Cotton Mills, 
Henrietta Mills, Caroleen, N. C.. 

Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, 
Henrietta Mills, Henrietta, N. €._ 


Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills Co., Fayetteville, N: 
HolteGranite-Puritan Mills Co., Haw River, N. 


L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co.., Graham, a ee 
E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, eb Rs 
Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 


- Kineaid Mfg. Co-, Griffin, Ga. 


Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
Limestone Mills, Gaffney, 8S. 
Lincoln Mills of Ala., Huntsville, Ala. 
Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


Manville-Jenckes Co., Loray Mill, Gastonia. N, 


Manville-Jenckes Co., High Shoals, N. C._.. 
Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. 
Marlboro Cotton Mill, Bennettsville, S. Cc 
Marlboro Cotton Mill, McColl, 8. C.. 
Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C..... 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, 5. C._- 
Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, 8. 
Oconee Mills Go., Westminster, 8. CG. 
Pacolet Mfg- Go., New Holland, Ga. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. 
Patterson Mills Go., Rosemary, N. C. 
Pomona Millis, Greensboro, N. C. 

Postex Mill, Post, Tex... 

Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C... 


Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. 


Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 
Springstein Mills, Chester, 5. C.. 


Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga... 


((Continued on Page 42) 


29,696 
15,840 
20,240 
33,952 
17,500 


42,648 


7,616 
35,000 


65,520 


15,776 
11,328 
49,504 
06,796 
18,728 
12,128 
£0,752 
23,152 
37,988 
01,392 
20,784 
46,000 
29,702 
12,608 
19,920 
42,000 
13,000 
43,008 
34,000 
25,000 
18,000 
38,280 
48,416 
30,672 
26,700 
10,192 
22,304 
29,100 


40.096 
12.160 
48.800 


139,608 
25,000 


30,144 
27,000 
{40,000 
18,5412 
35,840 
15,000 
31,244 
20,032 
40,192 
15,000 
13,000 
58,804 
77,128 
28,000 
24,416 
11,520 
15,168 
41,216 
8,770 
10,488 
{4,560 


29.412 


Spindles Looms 


970 
400 
440 
1,162 
446 
886 
348 


324 
520 
440 


2 660 
1,600 


433 
253 
1,382 
1,578 
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15.680 
20.160 
1.328 
369 
360 
980 
| 243 
878 
1.240 
HOO 
328 
336 
{ 
1.100 
624 
| 294 
1.059 
606 
7410 
434 
1.052 
OOO 
482 
1.672 
3.006 
756 
320 
O24 
140 
"400 
400 
1.765 
OBO 
1,000 
798 
DYES 296 
420 
1,000 
570 
504 
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Some of the Morse Drives in Efird Mfg. Co. Plant, Albemarle, N. C. 


$9,000 Yearly Saving 


in this Mill 


C. G. Voss, Supt. Efird Mtg. Co., Albermarle N. C., says: 


“Our Morse Chain Drives are one of the most profitable invest- 
ments we ever made. We have been using these chains for 
seven years and now have one hundred and twenty 5 and 7% 
H. P. drives on spinning frames, sixty-four 5 and 7% H. P. 
drives on twisters, and four 10 and 20 H. P. group drives for 
carding machines. 


“10% More Production” 


“The most important result of installing these chains has been 
the absolute elimination of slip—a constant source of lost bro- 
duction where belts Are used. We are now getting at least 10 
per cent more production from each spinning frame and twister. 
Since there are a total of 184 of these machines, the 10 per cent 
increase is equivalent to saving the operating cost of about 158 
machines, which we figure at $5,347.50 a year. 
” 

Cleaner Yarn Produced 

‘The Morse Chains have also eliminated the loss due to fiv and 


dirt from pulleys and belts getting into the work—a further 
saving of $585.00 a year. More important than this saving is the 


Close-up of drive to spinning frame 


greater satisfaction of our customers, due to the cleaner yarn 
produced. Since installing Morse Chains we have yet to receive 
the first complaint on our yarn. 


Elimination of Pulsating Yarn” 
“Another factor which increases quality is the elimination of 
pulsating yarn at the traveler which is a common cause of 
broken yarn when belts, with their varying speed, are used. ™% 


“Longer Life and Better Work’ 
“By eliminating belts we get a far better light, which makes 
working conditions more pleasant, and improves the quality of 
the work. Accidents, such as employees. béing caught in belts 
belts breaking and striking someone, and pulleys breaking, ine 
all impossible with a silent chain drive. The life of a belt on 
this work is not much over a year, but Morse Chains on our 
spinning frames lasted five years, and those on our twisters are 
still going after nearly seven years of steady service. 
Repair costs have been very reasonable We fee] justified be- 
cause of our experience, in recommending Morse Chains for 
work such as ours..”’ 


| MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y- 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. MINNEAPOI!I 


lS, MINN. 


702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 413 Third Street, S., Stronge-Scott Mfg. Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.. Lexington Bldg. MONTREAI QUE CAN 
BOSTON, MASS... 141 Milk Street St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glassco, Reg'd. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 612 Franklin Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL..Room 803, 112 West Adams St. PITTSBURGH, PA... Westinghouse Blidé. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO___....421 Engineers Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL... Monadnock Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1761 Wazee Street, R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 7601 Central Avenue TORONTO, ¢ 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Finance Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. WINNIPBG, 
NEW YORK CITY___-Room 1871, 50 Church St. 


Bank of Hamilton Bidg, Jones & Glassco, Reg’d 


Dufferin Street, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng. Co. 
INT., CAN. 


MAN., CAN 
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PURCHASING AGENTS FOR SOUTHERN MILLS 


(Continued from Page 40) W A N c% A D S 


Vietory Mir. Co., Fayetteville, N. 14,336 490 

Wade Mfg. Co., Wadesboro, N. 18,600 404 Wanted 
Washington Mills; Mayodan, N.C. 24 696 Position as overseer spinning, 
Washington Mills, Fries, Va. 77,000 FSpooling, twisting or by 
Wennonah Cotton Mills Go., Lexington, N. C. 454 married man, teak 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, S. 30,652 850 

Williamson Mills Co., Charleston, 8. G..000 12.852 246 S. D. G, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 
Total 


3. A. Grun and Jack Morton 

I desire to communicate with 
you at once regarding matter of 
interest to you. Address C. M..R-, 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Quick Sale, I Offer At 


Exceptionally Low Prices: 
LARGE SOUTHERN MILL CORPORATIONS Patina Breaker. 


2 Saco-Pettee Intermediates. 
; 2 Saco-Pettee Finishers. 
(Continued from Page 32) 1 60- x Saco-Pettee 
slubbe 
60.—Trion Manufacturing Company, Trion, 60,960 4 128-Spindle 8 x 4 Saco-Pettee 
614—American Yarn & Processing Company, Mt. Holly and Maiden, Speeders. 

62,.—Efird Manufacturing Company, “Albemarle, N. 60,000 _ dium Gravity Spindles. 
63.—Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. ~~ 60,000 F 1 60-Spindle 4 x 6 Whitin Spool- 

64.—Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 8. ‘ or. an 

65.—Dallas Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala. = Traverse Draper 
66.—Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. T92 Ring, 7%” Travis, 
67-—Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga... | tape drive Saco-Lowell Twist. 

69. —Greenwood Cotton Mills, Gree Lindsay Hyde Reels. 

70.—Mills Mill, Greenville and Woodruff, 5. C._ 99,616 | 2 Lowell Section Warpers, with 
7i—Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga._ balling attachment. 
72.—American Spinning Company, Greenville, 53,760 § Also have a‘large lot of 7”,9”, and 
73.—Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, N.C... +» 58,000 § 11” Card Room Bobbins and 
74.—Judson Mills, Greenville, S- C._ _.... 52,864 | Skewers for same and large lot of 
75.—Darlington Manufacturing Company, ‘Darlington, 6, Ct. _  §4,392 | Draper and Whitin Spinning Bob- 
76.—Dunean Mills, Greenville, 8. C.. aoe 50,720 | bins. Have a few thousand 4 x 6 
77.—Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga... Spools. 

78.Grown Cotton Mills, Delton, Ga. 0. Box 
Colton Mille, New Orleans. 2000 arlotte, N. 


Equipment Wanted 


Wanted—To buy roller shop 
covering equipment. Must be in 
good condition. Address Box P, 
Rockingham. N. GC. 


WANTED 


Yarn Mill 

To Spin. 

8 to 14’s 

2 to 6-Ply 
5,000 Spindles 


Address “Yarn Mill,” 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


Spindle Plumbers 


L. B. Mahaffrey and W. M. 
Mitchell, spindle plumbers. We 
work by the day or contract. We 
are now employed at Prendergast, 
Tenn. Home address, 224 Bank- 
head Ave-, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ for Textile Service 
Constant and Adjustable Speed 


Type “AR” and “ARY” motors are designed with 
exceeding ruggedness, cast steel in place of cast iron 
being a prominént feature. 


Method of ventilation is very effective resulting in 
even cooling and avoiding of “hot spots.” 


Bearings are of liberal design with spacious oil-wells. 
Insulation is of highest grade, stator being treated 


Type hes A R’ ? with baked-on insulating varnish making the whole 
: structure dust and moisture proof. 


: Squir rel Cage Motors are for floor or ceiling mounting being pro- 
M f | vided with very stiff and substantial rails. 
0 0 c Conduit terminal boxes are regular equipment. 


Send for Bulletin 


Polyphase Induction Motors 


Type “ARY” 
Slip Ring 
Motor 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOVUCTS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 


Mining Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.a4. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 


PROOUCTS 
team Turbines P Transm Machs 
Steam E FACTURI PAN ower Machinery 
Gas ond A N TU N © ® M Pumping Pumps 


Steam and Electric Hoists 
Au Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agncultural Machinery 
Condensers 
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BUNTING Co. 


MAss. 


Distributor Service 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Frank R. Henry & Co. . 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
J. Russell & Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
F. P. Van Hosen Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
American Hard Wat Plaster Co. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
Pinault & Choquette 


U. S. Bunting Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Making Mill Walls Work 


HE U. S. Bunting Company, manufacturers of worsted 
men’s wear and bunting, makes its plant interior aug- 
ment the productive efforts of men and machinery. 


Throughout the great mills pictured above, this is accom- 
plished most effectively by walls and ceilings painted with 
OJACO Mill White. 


Daylight and artificial light are now refracted and evenly 
diffused, insuring adequate illumination for the entire working 
area. 


For further details concerning OJACO Mill 
White, consult the nearest OJACO distributor 
listed opposite, or write to us direct, 


Oliver Johnson & Co.Inc. 


Paint Makers since 1833 
PROVIDENCE 


| | : 
| : | | 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
1831 1865 1889 


JOHN BANCROFT 
President 


JOHN MACADAM 
Vice-President 


JOSEPH BANCROFT 
Vice-President 


R. 0. COOKE 
Treasurer 


Joseph Bancroft 


Sons 


DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 


Piece Goods 


} 
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SOUTHERN COTTON MILL GROUPS 


(Continued from Page 24) 

42.—H. A. Ligon Group, Mills and Arcadia... 
43.—-W. C. Hamrick Group, Limestone, Hamrick, Alma, oo 

and Broad River . 
44-—Martel Group, Martel Mills (8), and Asheraft.. 
45.—Hart Group, Hart, Fountain, and Clinchfield... 
46.—Mt. Vernon-Woodbury Mills —.. 
47.—Alex Long Group, Aragon, Arcade, Industrial, ‘and Baldwin... 
48.—Bailey ‘Group, Clinton and Lydia. 
49—C. C. Twitty Group, Darlington and Hartsville. 
50.—Clifton Manufacturing Company, Clifton, 8. 


91.—Bemis Brothers Bag Company... 

52.—Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn... 

53.—J. C. Self Group, Greenwood and Ninety- Six. 

54-—Sanders Group, Montgomery, Aponaug, Cotton Mill Products, 
ane 

55.—J. P. Abney Group, Grendel and Panola... 

56.—E. W. Swift Group, Muscogee, and Swift Spinning... 

57.—Dwight Manufacturing Company 

58.—Ellison A. Smyth Group, Belton and Balfour. 

59-—Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Company 

60.—F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company . 

61.—Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, BG... 

62.—Hagood Group, Glenwood and Pickens... 

63. 

64.—Claud Gore Givens. Marlboro, ‘Raeford, and Great Falls 

65.—-Eagle and Phoenix Mills 

66.—Clinchfield Manufacturing Company, ‘Marion 

67.—MecNair-Fairley Group, Dickson, Seotland, Prince, and Wav- 

69.—Jno. P. King Manufacturing Company. 

70.—Entwistle Group, Entwistle, and Pee Dee... 

72-—John A. Law Group, Saxon and Chesnee... 

73:—Cliffside Millis 

7T4.—L. D. Tyson Group, Knoxville Cotton and Knoxville Spinning 

75.—C. E. Hutchison Group, and Processing Com- 
pany 

76.—Exposition Cotton Mills - 

77.—Republic Cotton Mills - 

"8—Dallas Manufacturing Gompany 

79.—Geo. Wright Group, Watts and Banna... 

80.—Mooresville Cotton Mills 

841.—H. B. Jennings, Dresden, Jennings, and Lumberton... 

Newnan Cotton 

83.—American Spinning Company 

 §4—Robert E- Ligon Group, Gluck and Equinox. 

85.—Judson Mills 

86.—Russell Group, Russell, Bettie Francis, Roberta, Russco and 

87.—Finley Williamson Group, Holt,Granite-Puritan, and Wil- 
liamson 

88.—W. L. Gassaway and Courtney 

9).— Crown Cotton 

>4,—Lane Cotton Mills 
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Building 
with 
foresight. 


A Model 
Manufacturing 
Efficiency 


IS is the new dye-house and finishing building of the Phoe- 

nix Hosiery Company at Milwaukee, one of the largest single 

units in the country devoted entirely to hosiery finishing. 
The building is a model of manufacturing efficiency. 


Location of the dye-house at the top of the building assures a 
maximum of natural light and ample ventilation, and keeps the 
vapor and fumes from other parts of the building. Stock is 
raised at one lift from the undyed stockroom in the basement 
to the dye-house on the seventh and eighth floors, and then is 
carried by gravity to the other operations on the floors below. 

Boarding, mating and boxing rooms are located on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors, so arranged as to provide a minimum 
amount of handling of boarded goods. 


Meeting difficulties, and in many cases turning them to advan- 
tage, is one part of the service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. In 
overcoming the obstacles encountered in designing the Phoenix 
Hosiery building, Lockwood, Greene & Co. were aided by years 
of experience as textile mill engineers and managers. More 
detailed information about this building and others of equal 
interest will be provided on request. A Lockwood-Greene rep- 
resentative will be glad to call and discuss your own building 
problems. 


LOCKWOOD.GREENE & CO. 
ENGINEERS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
Compagnie Lockwood Greene, Paris, France 
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Make 1924 Cheap Year 


For Cleaning 


Roving bobbus 


Bed 


During 1923 a number of mills - 
substantially reduced their cost s&s 
of cleaning roving bobbins by 


installing Termaco machines. 


> 


A Termaco not only cleans 
bobbins more quickly than the 
hand cleaning method but it 


7 


adds to the life of the bobbins. c- : 
The waste is not cut off but is © ——— 
carded off and is kept together © ‘4 4 
where it cannot be blown about 
the mill. — ll 


Mills have found that the 
Termaco easily cleans upwards of 


30,000 roving bobbins each 
working day. 


With a Termaco your mill can make 1924 a year remarkable 
for its lowered cost of cleaning bobbins. 


The Termaco gives uninterrupted service year after year. Ball 
bearings are used on all high speed shafting, all gears are cut 
gears. Heat treated steel parts are used where necessary for 
long life; each machine is built with only the best material and 
by the most skilled workmen. Each part is made in jigs and 
templates to afford perfect and rapid interchangeability of parts. 


There are no exposed gears which might catch hold of clothing 
or injure a careless operator. Anyone with slight mechanical 
knowledge can keep a Termaco in perfect operating condition and 
anyone who can drop a letter in a mail box can be taught to feed 
roving bobbins into the machine. ’ : 


The cost of operating and maintenance is a negligible item in 
comparison with the savings effected by the machine. 


Write our Engineering Department today for full details re- 
garding the Termaco and the lowered cost for bobbin cleaning it 
will effect for your particular mill. Such information will not 
obligate you in any way whatsoever. 


Every mechine trademarked ““TERMACO” is 


sold under a binding guarantee as to workman- 


ship, material and operation. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO.., Inc. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., Representative for N. Y. & N. &. 


Engineering Department 


(Complete stock of parts at all times carried by northern representative) 
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Dyeing (Cotton Piece Goods in the Jig 


By Louis 


Copyright, 1924, by National Aniline 
& Chemical Go., Ine.) 


Jic dyeing offers certain well de- 
fined advantages over other 


methods of piece goods dyeing, par- 
ticularly for cottons, as not to per- 
mit of ready comparison, It is true 
that where output or yardage is a 
matter of first consideration, the use 
of continuous dyeing machines is 
desirable, but where superior re- 
sults, including uniformity of shade, 
penetration, fastness to washing and 
rubbing are. desired, the jig dyeing 
method offers advantages that are 
not possessed by the former method. 

In continuous dyeing, an indefinite 
number of yards of cloth may pass 
through a solution that is main- 
tained at constant volume by regu- 
lar additions of one or more stock 
dye solutions, until all the cloth is 
dyed: In jig dyeing, a_ definite 
amount of cloth is dyed with a defi- 
nite amount of dyestuff in a volume 
of liquor that may fluctuate within 
narrow limits. This feature permits 
a wide range of shades on relatively 
small lots of cloth, an advantage in 
many instances where mills cater to 
mixed case lots. 


Preparation of cloth for jig dyeing 
requires that the pieces be. kier 
boiled or otherwise freed from all 
size or dressing. If kier boiling is 
not used, recourse is had to “malt- 
ing.” Whatever method is adopted, 
the pieces should be thoroughly 
freed from all traces of size, or else 
uneven dyeings will result- For light 
and bright shades, the goods are 
first bleached, and here the washing 
after bleaching must be so thorough 
that all traces of bleaching chemi- 
cals are removed, otherwise uneven- 
ness in shade will result. 

When the pieces are delivered to 
the dyehouse, they should be rolled 
as quickly as circumstances permit, 
and then sent to the jigs. Dyeing 
should be commenced at once. 

In the case of mercerized goods 
that are to be jig dyed, the greater 
cause of unevenness in the resulting 
shade is due to unequal action of the 
eaustic mercerizing liquors on hte 
fabric, and as a rule, not to other 
causes. Uneven shades, showing as 
darker or lighter patches irregularly 
distributed over the piece, are some- 
times credited to the selective influ- 
ences of the dyes used, or to their 
incomplete solution; these latter 
causes, however, occur but seldom. 

The addition of the dye solution 
to the beck should be so divided that 
the piece receives the color evenly. 

The choice of dyes is important. 
Preference is given to those that 
dissolve easily, and dye level, be- 
sides possessing those properties or 
qualities desired in the finished 
goods according to their ultimate 
use, such as fastness to light, wash- 
ing, ironing, etc. 

Most cotton piece goods that are 
jig dyed are colored with the direct 
dyes, while it is not unusual for 
other classes of dyes to be used, 
such as those requiring diazotizing 
and developing, as well as sulfur 
dyes. 

Kier boiling of the grey pieces is 
well known and requires no men- 
tion; malting, however, is not as 


J. Matos) 


frequently used as it might be, espe- 
cially since it is convenient to oper- 
ate. For pieces to be jig dyed, they 
are impregnated with the malt solu- 
tion, heated to almost 160 degrees F., | 
and then while still on the roll, 
covered, and allowed to lie for sev- 
eral hours, or preferably over night. 
In the morning, the pieces are 
washed clean, when they are ready 
for dyeing. The strength of the malt 
solution may vary according to the 
character of the goods, and the ap- 
proximate amount of size present. 
As a rule, the proportion of malt 
may vary from 1% to 3 ounces for 
each ten gallons of water. Malting 
is of particular value in de-sizing 
pile fabries such as corduroys and 
velveteens, on account of conserving 
the face of the goods. 

Some classes of cotton goods are 
readily prepared for jig dyeing by 
boiling out in a solution of 

10 to 12 pounds soda ash, 

and 5 pounds soluble oil 
for each 500 gallons of water. In 
most cases, the cloth may be taken 
directly from the boil out and dyed 
at once without any intermediate 
work. Actual kier boiling, however, 
is desirable. 


Jig dyeing with direct dyes is sim- 
ple- The jig used may be single or 
double, according to the quantity of 
material to be dyed the given shade. 
The amount of cloth may be suffi- 
cient for one case—a convenient lot. 
The water is run in, and one-half 
the estimated amount of dyestuff, 
previously dissolved, is added and 
the roll of pieces started through. 
Just before the return wind, the 
remaining portion of the dissolved 
dyestuff is poured in, and the pieces 
again passed through. At the end of 
each subsequent run, Glauber’s salt 
in equal portions is added, and the 
pieces kept in motion until the 
proper depth and tone are reached. 
If shading dyes are necessary, they 
must be dissolved and always added 
in two equal portions. 

When dyeing cotton fabrics with 
direct or sulfur dyes, the question 
of standing kettles is present, and 
is entitled to consideration on ac- 
count of the probable saving in the 
cost of dyestuff for the particular 
shade dyed. For light and medium 
shades, however, the saving effected 
by using a spent kettle is so slight 
as to be ignored. For many shades, 
on the other hand, from one-third 
to one-fourth the original amount 
of dye used remains in the spent 
bath, and, of course, it is desirable 
fo make use of it in building the 
shade in the succeeding batch of 
goods. 

Assume that the roll of cloth 
weighs 200 pounds, and is dyed with 
with 6 per cent or 12 pounds of dye. 
Since about 3 pounds of dye may 
remain in the bath, this amount is 
too small.to take into consideration 
in calculating the amount of dye for 
the second and succeeding lots to be 
dyed, and it is better to run it off, 
than to take any risk in producing 
off-shades that may be thrown back 
on the mill for redyeing or to be 
sold as seconds. As a rule, the resi- 
dual dye in the bath figures out but 
a small fraction of a cent on the 
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finished cost of the cloth, and can 
well be charged up with the total 
amount of dye originally taken. This 
is the usual practice for fancy and 
mode shades when dyed with prod- 
ucts that are relatively high in cost, 
rather than save the kettle for fur- 
ther use. 


Dyeing cotton cloth with sulfur 
dyes requires the use of iron jigs 
on account of the action of chemi- 
cals used on other structural mate- 
rial. For oceasional lots of stand- 
ard shades, the ordinary jig or pad- 
ding jig may be used, and if the dye 
used is not a mixture, continuous 
runs may be made, but if the shade 
results from mixing several dyes, 
there is some risk of separate 
batchés not exactly matching, al- 
though they may be remarkably 
close in shade.—Reprinted by per- 
mission from “Dyestuffs.” 


Says Rhede Island Curtailment is 
Due to Southern Competition. 


Providence, R. IL—“The cotton 
mills in Rhode Island are being 
steadily forced out of business. 
While it is true that a few manu- 
facturers, more fortunate than the 
average, are still making a go of it, 
the cotton industry in Rhode Island, 
as a whole, is fighting Southern 
competition with its back against 
the wall. Today many of our cotton 
manufacturers would rather have a 
protective tariff against the South 
than against England.” 

These were among the significant 
statements made by Frank E. Rich- 
mond, president of the Crompton 
Company, and retiring president. of 
the Rhode Island Textile Associa- 
’ tion, at that organization’s annual 
meeting and dinner at the Provi- 
dence Biltmore Hotel. This event, 
one of the largest gatherings of its 
kind in New England each year, was 
attended by approximately 400 mill 
executives, and with few exceptions, 
every textile corporation which is a 
member of the association was rep- 
resented. Mr. Richmond was one of 
several speakers at the banquet. 

“Four months ago a man adver- 
tised in the New York Journal of 
Commerce that he wanted to pur- 
chase a second hand mill in New 
England,” Mr. Richmond continued. 
“He left his advertisement in one 
week with the result that he was 
offered 56 mills at prices averaging 
25 per cent of their replacement 
value. 

“At a time like this it is almost 
inconceivable that any one in this 
State would want to add a single 
extra burden to an industry that is 
making a fight against almost hope- 
less odds, yet many legislators—men 
whose business it is to look after the 
welfare of Rhode Island—right now 
are trying to do this very thing. 
They are trying to reduce the work- 
ing hours that a mill may run by 
12 per cent. These same legislators 
seem to forget that when they hit 
its manufacturers they also hit 32,- 
000 wage earners employed in the 
cotton mills in this State. 


“Last year we were fortunate in 
that a man, prominent in Rhode 
Island affairs and not a cotton man- 
ufacturer, felt that the menace to 
the cotton industry was so serious a 
matter for this State that he per- 
sonally thoroughly investigated the 
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situation and then told the people of 
Rhode Island the facts as he found 
them. I believe that his statements 
were of more value in educating the 
people as to the truth than all the 
efforts of the textile manufacturers 
put together. I refer to Frederick 
S. Sibley. 


“Would that this year some four 
or five men of high standing, promi- 
nent in the community and not en- 
gaged in the textile industry, men 
who cherish the welfare of Rhode 
Island—would also take the time and 
trouble to investigate this question 
and report their findings to our peo- 
ple and our Legislature. 


“Then I believe that those Legis- 
lators who today are fearful lest 
information furnished by textile 
manufacturers may be biased, would 
quickly change their viewpoint and 
seek to co-operate with and aid 
Rhode Island’s largest industry.” 

Theophile Guerin, the new presi- 
dent, said: “I take advantage of 
this opportunity to briefly thank 
you for the honor that has been 
conferred upon me and during the 
coming year I shall endeavor to jus- 
tify your implied faith and confi- 
dence- To my mind, there never has 
been a time im the textile industry 
of Rhode Island when close co- 
operation and harmony between the 
Rhode Island textile men was more 
necessary. 


“These many problems—economic, © 


political and social—with which we 
have been confronted, have been the 
basis of considerable thought on my 
part during the past few years and 
I shall welcome the opportunity to 
cope with these difficulties, and, 
with your aid and support, endeavor 
to accomplish their solution. 

“I do not know what the feeling 
of the rest of you has been, but the 
Rhode Island Textile Association, 
ever since its inception, has been a 
source of inspiration and help to 
me. It has been the means of bring- 
ing us together in a spirit of mutual 
help and I can truthfully say that I 
have many times profited by your 
suggestions and ideas. I believe the 
association has a real purpose and 
place in our midst and I only hope 
that it will continue to be as useful 
to me and to all of you as it has 
been in the past. 


Spinning Activity for December 
Takes Drop. 


Washington, Jan. 21.—Cotton spin- 
ning activity had a marked decline 
in December, the Census Bureau's 
monthly report, issued today, show- 
ing a decrease of 875,000,000 in the 
number of active spindle hours as 
compared with November. The to- 
tal was the lowest since July. 

Active spindle hours for-Decem- 
ber totalled 7,139,371,847 or an aver- 
age of 190 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 8,014,579,167, or an 
average of 213 in November. 

Spinning spindle in place Decem- 
ber 34 totalled 37,635,709, of which 
34,044,870 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
37,585,049 on November 30, of which 
34,101,452 were active at some time 
during November. 

The average number of spindles 
operated during December was 32,- 
674,471, or at 86.6 per cent capacity. 


Claims 
or Results? 


- All kinds of claims may be made ~ 
about the good points of a fuse. But 
the things that talk loudest are its 
ability to stand up under blowouts, and 
construction that makes renewal easy. 


Renewable Fuses 


are daily demonstrating their ability to 


withstand more blowouts than any 
other make. And comparison quickly 
proves they’re the easiest and quickest 
fuses to renew. Hence the 


“Union” Saves More Than ANY 
Other Renewable Fuse 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Sold by leading dealers and jobbers. 


Write for Catalog 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch and 

Outlet Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, Fuse 

Sa Fuse Wire and Automobile 
uses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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OUNDED in 1824, the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, the oldest builders of tex- 
tile machinery in America, celebrate 
their one hundredth anniversary, 
rounding out a full century of con- 
tinuous business and progress. 

The history of these builders of 
cotton mill and other textile ma- 
chinery is almost a history of the 
development and growth of the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry of 
America. The early struggles, a 
century ago, of the newly independ- 
ent American colonists, te supply 
themselves with clothing, led them 
to the building of cotton mills, and, 
their inability to get their require- 
ments in machinery and equipment 
elsewhere, forced them to organize 
shops to build their own machinery. 
The history of these shops is more 
than an account of how-an indi- 


‘vidual business grew and prospered, 


for it is tied up with the very foun- 
dation of the American textile in- 
dustry. 

It. begins ten years before the first 


‘mill was built on the Merrimack 


River, when the city of Lowell was 
still the tiny village of East Chelms- 
ford, with a population of a scant 
two hundred white settlers, and 
when Francis Cabot Lowell had just 
returned from England with the 
bold schemé for building a cotton 
mill in America. 

In 14814, Francis Cabot Lowell, 
with the assistance of the mechani- 
cal genius of Paul Moody, began to 
build the machinery for the newly 
organized Boston Manufacturing 
Company at Waltham. The difficul- 
ties to be overcome by the new en- 
terprise were enormous. Not only 
had the machinery for the mill to 
be constructed from the patterns 
Lowell had managed to bring from 
England, pieced out by his memory 
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and ingenuity, but the very ma- 
chines for constructing this new 
machinery had first to be devised 
and set up. These men, besides their 
knowledge of English methods, had 
an understanding of the mathemati- 
cal principles involved in the con- 
struction of machinery, which at 
that time was probably unparalleled 
in the Western Hemisphere. They 
built the entire equipment for this 
mill, and incidentally constructed a 
power loom, undoubtedly their most 
notable achievement. This was the 
first mill in the world, where the 
whole process of cotton manufac- 
turing, from the spinning, to the 
weaving, was completed under one 
roof, 

When the machinery for the Wal- 
tham Mill was completed, Moody 
turned his attention to the improve- 
ment of special adjustments, and the 


‘invention of new machines for par- 


ticular processes. Many of his pat- 
ents have become permanently in- 
corporated in textile machinery, 
while others prepared the way for 
later inventions. In addition to this 
work, and the regular building and 
repairing of machinery for the Wal- 
tham Mill, Moody developed a large 
business in supplying other cotton 
mills that were beginning to spring 


up. 3 

About 1823, he became interested 
with Patrick Tracy Jackson, Nathan 
Appleton and Kirk Boott (all names 
famous in cotton mill history) for 
setting up mills at East Chelmsford 
‘(later Lowell), which would utilize 
the power of the Merrimack River. 
The machinery for the new com- 
pany’s first mills was built by Moody 
at Waltham, but when it became 
evident that the: immense water 
power at East. Chelmsford would 
soon be applied to other mills, and 


that machinery for these could be 
built more advantageously on the 
spot, if was decided to establish 
there a machine shop on a _ large 
scale. The Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company decided to build an- 
other mill, and paid the Boston 
Manufacturing Company $75,000 to 
release Moody and to allow the use 
of its patterns and patent rights. 

Moody moved to East Chelmsford 
and started the machine shop in 
1824. From that time until his death 
in 4831, most of the machinery used 
by the Lowell mills was built and 
set up under his super’vision. 

In 1825, upon the completion of 
the machinery for the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, the shop 
was sold to the proprietors of the 
locks and canals on the Merrimack 
River, with Kirk Boott as agent and 
treasurer and Moody as superintend- 
ent. They undertook the building of 
many kinds of machinery, besides 
textile machinery. The Swain tur- 
bine water wheel was the invention 
of one of the employees and was 
first manufactured here. The first 
American locomotives were also 
made at this shop. 

For about twenty years, the shop 
continued to be owned and operated 
by the locks and canals, but in 1845 
was sold to a new company organ- 
ized by Abbott Lawrence, Nathan 


‘Appleton and John Lowell, ineor- 


porated as the Lowell Machine Shop, 
with an authorized capital of $500,- 
000. It was their aim to provide 
complete equipment for cotton mills, 
picking, carding, spinning and looms, 
water wheels, gearing and shafting. 
They continued for several years to 
build steam boilers, locomotives, 
machine tools, and paper machin- 
ery, 

In 1898, the Lowell Shop built its 
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first worsted machinery, in time 
building a complete line, and in 1922 
began to build the French worsted 
style of machinery. The shop was 
again the pioneer in a new indus- 
trial field when in 1908 they began 
to build silk spinning machinery 
and now include the manufacture 
of practically all the preparatory 
machinery for spun silk. 

The Lowell Machine Shop com- 
hined with the Saco-Pettee Company 
in 1912, forming the Saco-Lowell 
Shops, with headquarters in Boston. 

The organization of the Lowell 
Shop was directly the outgrowth of 
an effort to build cotton mills which 
could not get their machinery 
equipments from abroad. Similarly, 
this same condition led to the or- 
ganization of the textile machinery 
shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
and Biddeford, Me., now both part 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

The Elliott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in 1814, bought a water power 
at Newton Upper Falls, on which 
there had been a saw-mill, then a 
grist mill and finally a snuff mill. 
They proposed to build a cotton fac- 
tory there. This led to the building 
of textile machinery at Newton Uj- 
per Falls. 

Ignorance of English inventions 
and practices, difficulties of trans- 
portation and lack of trained work- 
men, all had to be overcome. In 
common with other mills of the pe- 
riod, this new company had to be- 
gin, literally at the beginning, bv 
building its own machinery in iis 
own machine shop. The small cot- 
ton mill built under these condi- 
Lions, in 1819 was put in charge of 
Otis Pettee, the son of a blacksnith 
and gunsmith, who here gained his 
cotton mill experience which cou- 
pled with mechanical ability, made 
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him famous as a builder of machin- 
ery. So excellent was the machirery 
constructed under his direction. that 
the shops of the company, after 
completing the equipment of fheir 
own mills, began to turn out orders 
for other new factories which were 
growing up in New England. 

Such a contract, undertaken for 
the Jackson Company (“Indian Head 
Mills”), Nashua, N. H., was a large 
one for those days and the Elliott 
Company became discouraged and 
cancelled the contract, turning it 
over to Otis Pettee, who assumed 
responsibility for it and completed 
if, and in congratulation, was pre- 
sented with a silver service inscribh- 
ed: “Presented to Otis Pettee by the 
Jackson Gompany in. token.of their 
appreciation of the machinery he 
built for their mills in the year 
1831.” 

As a result of this contract, in 
1832 Otis Pettee bought a water 
power site here at Newton Upper 
Falls and built his first shop, the 
foundation of the Pettee Machine 
Works. He later, in 1840, bought the 
cotton mill of the Elliott Manufac- 
turing Company, put in 250 new 
looms and built it up to be the larg- 
est producer of cotton cloth in New 
England. 

About 1837, Pettee made his first 
shipment of machinery to Mexico, 
and a little later to South America. 

After the death of Otis Pettee in 
i853, his sons and his son-in-law, 
Henry Billings, formed a _ partner- 
ship under the name of Otis Pettee 
& Co. In 1882, if was organized as a 
company under the name Pettee 
Machine Works, with Billings as 
president and R. P. Snelling, treas- 
urer. 

About this time a revolution was 
taking place in cotton carding ma- 
chinery. The Pettee Works sent 
representatives to England to study 
developments and in 1887 placed the 
first revolving flat cards to be built 
in this country in the Jackson Com- 
pany, Nashua. It is interesting to 
note that these first cards of so 
radical a design were placed in the 
mill which had played such an im- 
portant part in the history of Pet- 
tee. 

The first of these ecards turned 
out, after running thirty-three years 
in the Jackson Mill, can now be seen 
in the experimental room of this 
shop at Newton, still in fairly good 
condition. 

This company, prior to 1890, put 
out a variety of machinery, includ- 
ing cards, drawing frames, railway 
heads, speeders, roving frames and 
looms. But the growth of the re- 
volving flat card business led to a 
coneentration on the building of 
cards, drawing frames and railway 
heads. 

In 1897, the Pettee Machine Works 
consolidated with the Saco Water 
Power Machine Company, Biddeford, 
Me., under the name of Saco-Pettee 
Machine Shops, with James MceMul- 
lan, president; R. P. Snelling, treas- 
urer, and F. J. Hale, genera! agent. 
This consolidation gave these shops 
a complete line of carding and spin- 
ning machinery. They were con- 
solidated in 1912 with the Lowell 
Machine Shop. into the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 

Just as the Lowell and the Newton 
shops grew out of the requirements 
of newly organized cotton mills for 
machinery which they could not get 
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otherwise, so grew up the Biddeford 
shop of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 

The towns of Saco and Biddeford, 
Me., hda been ship building, ship- 
ping and merchandising communi- 
ties. The embargo of 1812 struck 
the first blow at American shipping. 
These communities turned to man- 
ufacturing, and to their greatest 
need, nails, spikes, hoops, and later 
to cloth. Sir William Pepperell and 
Colonel Cutts, in 1811, entered into 
a partnership for the manufacture 
of nails, spikes and hoops. The Saco 
Iron Works, as the new firm was 
called, built a shop in Saco, and in 
1825 this was taken over by the 
Saco Manufacturing Company, newly 
formed for the manufacture of cot- 
ton textiles, and proceeded to buitd 
a mill of 12,000 spindles and 3030 
looms. This was no small under- 
taking, when in addition to building 
the mill and doing the general en- 
gineering work connected with it, 
the owners had to build themselves 
‘all the machinery necessary for 
equipping the plant, much of which 
had to be designed complete. 

This plant was destroyed by fire 
in 1830, but rebuilt in 1831, and re- 
organized under the name of the 
York Manufacturing Company. They 
continued to build machinery and in 
1839 organized a separate company 
to build textile machinery, under the 
name of the Saco Water Power Com- 
pany. The first contract of this new 
company was to erect a mill and 
furnish machinery for the Laconia 
Company, Biddeford, in 1844, and for 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

This was before the days of in- 
tensive specialization. The company 
had been organized to build faeto- 
‘ries as well as to equip them with 
machinery, but after the Civil War 
came a call for more progressive 
and intensive methods, and the com- 
pany was reorganized on a basis of 
manufacturing textile machinery 
only, under the name of the Saco 
Water Power Machine Shop. This 
company in turn was consolidated 
into the Saco-Pettee Machine Shops 
in. 1897, and finally into the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, in 1942. 

Another component. part of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops is the former 
Kitson Machine Shops. This shop 
was taken over by the Lowell Ma- 
ehine Shop in 1905, then came into 
Saco-Lowell in 1912. The Kitson 
Shop was organized in 1849 by Rich- 
ard. Kitson, an Englishman, in Low- 
ell, first for manufacturing card 
clothing, but he soon turned his 
attention to picking machinery. .His 


first real invention came in 1852 
when he devised a_ single cotton 
opener. 


He confined his product to open- 
ing and picking. By 1874 the busi- 
ness had grown to such proportions 
that the shop was incorporated un- 
der the name of the Kitson Machine 
Company- Richard Kitson was pres- 
ident until his death in 1885. He 
had an able lieutenant in Haven C, 
Perham, treasurer. The name was 
changed to Kitson Machine Shop in 
1905, when it came under control of 
the Lowell Shop, Mr. Perham be- 
coming also treasurer of Lowell. 

Until the last two decades, the 
textile industry was concentrated 
largely in New England, but within 
that time there has been a tremen- 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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The Southern Textile Social Service 
Association. 


The following outline of the past 
history of the Southern Textile So- 
cial Service Association has just 
been issued: 

Organized in the fall of 1918. Five 
annual meetings held, in order: 
Greenville, S. C., Spartanburg, S. C., 
Rock Hill, 8. €., Gastonia, N. €., and 
Greensboro, N. C. The number in 
attendance has varied from 60 to 200 
representing practically the 
larger Southern mills. The support 
was through a nominal registration 
fee. The activities of the organiza- 
tion have been confined to the an- 
nuai conventions but these have 
been helpful, affording discussion of 
common problems, exchanging of 
ideas, hearing inspirational talks by 
executives and social service au- 
thorities. However, it was felt at 
the last convention that the asso- 
ciation should be more active 
throughout the year and a more 
substantial organization should be 
developed. 

The first step toward enlarged ac- 
tivity was the establishment of zones 
throughout the South in order. to 
enable more frequent meetings of 
social service workers: 
plan calls for a one day zone meet- 
ing each fall and spring. One object 
of the zone meetings is to give each 
zone specific problems to discuss 
and present to the annual conven- 
tion. Also in the zone meetings an 
opportunity is offered for discussion 
of problems peculiar to the section 
included by the zone boundaries. 

The proposed program calls also 
for periodic exchange of ideas and 


The present 
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information by the groups of nurses, 
teachers, general workers, ete.— 
these exchanges to be handled 
through the group chairmen and the 
association secretary. Articles rela- 
tive to their work or ideas are to 
be written by members of the asso- 
ciation for the textile periodicals. 
A plan for closer co-operation be- 
tween the association and the mill 
executives is to be effected to insure 
more efficient and valuable service. 
The association has the endorse- 
ment of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association as shown in 
the following letter from W. D. 
Adams, secretary of the association, 
fo M. W. Heiss, of Greensboro, pres- 


ident of the Southern Textile Social 


Service Association: 

“I beg to advise herewith that the 
Board of Governors of our American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
at its mid-winter session in Green- 
ville, S. C., following your personal 
appearance before it, passed a reso- 
lution commending to our members 
the work which your association is 
doing and your plans for its further 
strengthening. It was the sentiment 
of our board that the individual 
mills throughout the South should 
accord to the Southern Textile So- 
cial Service Association their sup- 
port, by sending their representa- 
tives to your zone meetings, and also 
to your annual conventions: like- 
wise, by rendering such financial 
assistance as in their judgment 
might seem warranted. 

“In this connection, our board 
likewise felt that special effort 
should be made on your part to se- 
cure the attendance of as many mill 
executives aft your conventions as 


possible. In. their judgment, the 
work which you are doing, in order 
to be of value, must be practical, 
and if you are able, through the 
counsel and co-operation of repre- 
sentative mill executives, to carry 
forward such constructive effort as 
that planned, on a broad and prac- 
tical plan, it will be helpful to all 
concerned. 

“Your personal remarks before 
our board indicated that you were 
working along these lines, and I 
hope that in the future special ef- 
fort will be made in this direction.” 


Textile Exports From Great Britain 
to U- S. Increased During 1923. 


London.—Large increases in the 
exports of. textiles from the United 
kingdom to the United States form 
one of the outstanding features of 
British trade during 1923. In prac- 
tically all sections of the trade in- 
creases are noted with the exception 
of one or two cases of minor im- 
portance. 


Commenting with the most im- 
portant industry of all, so far as the 
textile trade is concerned, the cotton 
trade, a decrease is noted in the 
shipments of bleached and dyed cot- 
ton yarns to America during the 
year, the total amounting to only 
275,000 pounds, compared with 479,- 
400 pounds in 1922. On the other 
hand, the exports of unbleached cot- 
ton yarns have risen from 4,795,100 
pounds to 5,136,300 pounds. 

‘This latter increase is also re- 
flected in the exports of gray un- 
bleached cotton piece goods. The 
exports under this heading have 
risen from 16,000,000 in 1921 to 112,- 
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000,000 square yards in 1923. This, 
therefore, constitutes one of the 
most important features of this sec- 
tion of the cotton trade, for, gener- 
ally speaking, there has been a de- 
cline in the exports of these goods 
amounting to nearly 220,000,000 
square yards during the past year. 

The total shipments of printed 
cotton piece goods to America dur- 
ing 1923 are put at 5,800,000 square 
yards, which compares with 5,768,- 
000 square yards last year. An in- 
crease of about the same ratio is 
seen in the shipments of dyed piece 
goods, which amounted to 44,880,000 
square yards during the year. The 
total for piece goods of all kinds 
shipped to America during 1923 
amounts to 174,922,200 square yards, 
which compares favorably with the 
previous year’s total of 95,384,000 
square yards. 

Shipments of flags, handkerchiefs 
and shawls, not in the piece, have 
deelined from 1,890,000 to 1,607,300 
square yards. 

No striking change is reported in 
the exports of worsted yarns, al- 
though the total shipped: from the 
United Kingdom dropped from 
nearly 43,000,000 pounds to 34,920,000 
pounds last year. The shipments to 
America in the same period increas- 
ed from 565,300 pounds to 937,400 
pounds. This latter total is still, 


however, much below that of 1921, 


which was 2,010,200 pounds. 
Worsted piece goods shipments to 
all countries do not show much im- 
provement, as the total has only 
risen from 62,337,700 square yards in 
1922 to 62,948,400 square yards in 
1923. The United States increased 
her imports to 7,555,400 square yards 
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during 1923, which is a big improve- 
ment over the previous year’s total 
of 6,413,200 square yards. Japan and 
China were two other countries 
which took larger quantities from 
England during last year. 

In the woolen trade business has 
increased nearly 50 per cent com- 
pared with two years ago. The tofal 
shipments during last year amount- 
ed to 148,641,300 square yards against 
121,590,600 square yards in 1922- The 
United States increased her imports 
under this heading from 6,890,400 
square yards to 9,808,900 square 
yards during last year. Other coun- 
tries where notable increases were 
reported are China, Greece, Turkey, 
Japan, Chile and particularly the 
Argentine Republic and Canada. 

Insofar as the silk trade is con-+ 
cerned there has been increased ac- 
tivity in the matter of spun silk 
yarn, but in the .other sections of 
plece goods, trade has not been as 


good as it was in 1922. While the 
United States took only 21,500 


pounds of spun silk yarns from the 
United Kingdom in 1922, in 1923 she 
increased her imports of this yarn 
to 64,856 pounds. The total for all 
countries increased to 316,457 pounds 
for the whole of the year. 


In the piece goods section, dyed 


and undyed, the United States 
showed increased activity, while 


Australia cut down. her imports by 
one-half. The total shipments un- 
der this heading during last year 
were only 2,740,543 square yards 
compared with 2,900,000 square 
yards in the previous year. Amer- 
ica’s portion of last year’s total 
came to 277,700 square yards. 
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Machinery for Shambow Shuttle’s 
Southern Plant. 


Greenville, §. C.—Machinery made 
in England is - be installed in the 
new plant of the Shambow Shuttle 
Company, which will occupy the 
former plant of the Cyclone Motors 
Corporation. All machinery used in 
the plant at City View is being re- 
moved to the larger quarters on the 
Easley Bridge road.. With the ma- 
chinery to be purchased the com- 
pany will make an expenditure of 
about $350,000. 

The equipment purchased from 
Engtand has landed in Charleston 
and will be installed in the near 
future. When the plant is ready 
for operation it will give employ- 
ment to from 125 to 150 persons. 


New Cotton Merger Planned. 


Directors of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company have recommended 
to stockholders that the company 
acquire not less than a majority of 
the shares of the Indian Head Mills 
of Alabama by issuing two shares of 
Nashua stock for each share of In- 
dian Head Mills. Aé¢cording to in- 
ferests in touch with the situation, 
it is felt that the deal will go 
through. As Nashua Manufacturing 
stock is quoted at 82% bid at the 
present time, it means the equiva- 
lent of around 165 or 170 for Indian 
Head stock. 


At first it might appear that the 
Nashua interests would have the 
advantage in such a transaction in- 
asmuch as Indian Head shareholders 
are receiving $10 a share annually in 
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dividends, whereas the Nashua 
stockholders are receiving nothing 
at the moment. However, directors 
of the latter have gone on record to 
the effect that they expected to re- 
sume dividends in the near future, 
with a $5 or $6 nearly rate prob- 
able. 


If dividends were resumed on a $5 
basis, it is evident that the Indian 
Head stockholders would be receiv- 
ing the same return as at present. 
The Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
has a book value of about $325 a 
share and net quick assets approxi- 
mating $100 a share. The capital 
stock is $600,000. During the past 
three years the stock has fluctuated 
hetween 130 and 150, and sales were 
made today at 163. 


The strength of the Nashua Com- 
pany’s position in the pending dea! 
seems to lie in the fact that it owns 
the trademark for Indian Head ecot- 
fon cloth and cotton flannel, whose 
value if has increased through large 
advertising expenditures. The plan 
has been for the Nashua to sell the 
Alabama plant’s goods after dispos- 
ing of its own product, with the re- 
sult that the Indian Head has been 
receiving the bulk of its income 
from the sale of goods effected by 
{he Nashua. Obviously, as the lat- 
ler controls the trademark, if has 
the sole right to sell this parremeer 
line of eloth. 


If the deal is closed, it is assumed 
that the Alabama mill will be used 
as a feeder for the Northern plants, 
the former turning out the material 
which can be made more profitably 
in the South. 
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Antwerp Wool Market. 


Prices in the Antwerp wool mar- 
ket held firm throughout the month, 
due to the influence of London and 
other oversea markets. Only 507 
bales were sold until the public sale 
of November 27. Offerings of these 
sales amounted to 4,635 bales, of 
which 2,001 bales were sold at an 
increase of five to ten per cent for 
medium and common crossbreds, 
compared with October. A small 
quantity of Merinos was offered, but 
practically sold. Crossbred 
lambs were favorites. Stocks at the 
end of November were 3,519 -bales. 
compared with 4,084 bales at the end 
of October, Consul H. 8. Fullerton, 
Antwerp, reports. 


Cotton Movement from August 1, 
1928, to January 25, 1924. 
1924 1923 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts 2,220,219. 4,374,928 
Port stocks 944.677 949,398 
Interior receipts... 6,140,034 6,088,555 
Interior stocks 977,263 1,224,059 
Northern spinners’ 
takings 1,201,858 1,482,775 
Southern spinners’ | 
takings 2,684,882 2,990,314 


World’ 5 visible 
supply of Amer- 


‘lean cotton... 3,192,183 3,453,457 
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Bast Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg. ; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. S$. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


The excellence of a product is 
shown by repeat orders 
from customers 


We have more customers today than 
ever before and some of them started 
with us in 18738. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Ring Specialists Since 1873 
Wm. P. Dutemple, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 100 Years Old. 
(Continued from Page 47) 


dous growth in the number of cotton — 


mills in the South.. The Saco-Low- 
ell units were the first among the 
textile machinery builders to estab- 
lish Southern offices for taking care 
of the needs of this rapidly growing 
textile section. In connection with 
this agency they have maintained 
for about twenty years, a shop for 
repairing and reclothing cards. Re- 
cently a new building has been 
erected at Charlotte, N. C., part of 
which is used as quarters for the 
selling office, and a large floor space 
for the repair shop and a supply 
depot for repair parts. 


The.Saco-Lowell Shops, occupying 


some sixty-two acres of floor space 
and employing about 6,800 men, is 
the largest builder of textile ma- 
chinery in the United States, and is 
an important competitor in foreign 
markets. 

All opening and picking equip- 
ment for cotton mills is made at the 
Kitson plant; revolving top cards 
and drawing frames at the Newton 
plant; roving and spinning at Bidde- 
ford; spinning and ‘twister rings at 
Pawtucket, R. L, a plant which was 
acquired in 1920; and twisters, spool- 
ers, warpers and slashers at. the 
Lowell Shop. A complete line of 
Bradford and French system worst- 


ed machinery, as well as machinery » 


for spun silk, are made at Lowell. 
This makes possible a physical di- 
vision by which only a limited num- 
ber of machines is made at each 


shop, so that the engineering force 


of each can devote its undivided at- 
tention to keeping pace with the 
specific requirements of the trade. 
If Paul Moody, Kirk Boot, Otis 
Pettee, and the other stout-hearted 
pioneers who set up the first small 
shops could have a momentary res- 
urrection, they would doubtless 
feel that they had built better than 


they knew; and yet no new inven-— 
tion, no. improved organization, can 


detract from the glory of their 
achievements. Without their in- 
genuity, courage and perseverance, 
all that has come after them could 
never have been. At such a time as 
this, on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the small beginnings of what 
has come to be the largest organi- 
zation of its kind in this country, it 
is well to pause for an instant to 
pay tribute to these founders. 


Caleutta Piece Goods Market Out- 
look Good. 


The piece goods demand in Cal- 
cutta continues to be good, retail 
inquiry from consuming centers be- 
ing on a larger seale, according to a 
report to the Commerce Department 
from Trade Commissioner Spofford. 
Stocks of imported piece goods are 
steadily decreasing. and prices in 
some styles have improved. Higher 
rupee exchange rates are no doubt 
helping to effect the placement of 
orders but goods for which the ex- 
change has been fixed long before 
on a low basis hardly show any 
profit. The position in the local 
mill-made goods is also steadily im- 
proving. Sales, though not in large 
quantities, continue to be favorable 
and such miscellaneous buying is 
certainly helping the mills. 
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A careful buying market is 
always a quality market. And 
a quality market always devel- 
ops an increasing demand for 
the special purpose alkalies 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


This is why there is such a 
steady increase in the number 
of mills using these products. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


URES = 
MFGR COMPANY 


BALDWIN COTTON > 
MILLS 


Chester, 5S. C. 
K. C. Etters, Supt. 


Regarding your MI- 
CLEANSER as a SCRUB- 
BING POWDER, will say 
that we have been using 
MI-CLEANSER for several 
years, and find it to be one 
of the BEST SCRUBBING- 
POWDERS we have ever 
used. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. S. A. 
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Franklin Process Co. Stockholders 
Meet. 


Providence, R. I—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Franklin Process Company, in the 
offices of the Providence plant, Eu- 
gene §. Graves, president of the 
company, stated that in spite of the 
subnormal conditions that had pre- 
vailed in that portion of the textile 
industry that the company served, 
the total pounds of yarn dyed by 
the three plants, at Providence, 
Philadelphia and Greenville, S. C., 
respectively, had shown an increase 
of 25 per cent over the poundage 
dyed in 1922. 

Mr. Graves further stated that the 
sale of Franklin dyeing machines 
during 1923 had been good and that 
still better business in this depart- 
ment of the company was looked for 
in 1924. In faet, machinery orders 
now on the books will carry the 
machinery manufacturing well into 
next June. The bulk of this busi- 
ness is a large export order for In- 
dia, but prospects for a good domes- 
tic business are also favorable. 

Attention has also called to the 
purchase of an 8,000 spindle cotton 
yarn mill located near Spartanburg, 
which the company has been oper- 
ating since November 1. This mill 
is delivering yarn to the three 
Franklin Process dyeing plants, 
wound on Franklin tubes all ready 
for dyeing. 

Given a normal market, Mr. Graves 
stated the company should enjoy 
prosperity during 1924, as the num- 
ber of customers served is increas- 
ing and has materially increased 
during the last year. 


The following’ directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: E. 5- 
Graves, E. P. Jastram, L. W. Jones, 


W. A. Traver, R. A. Leeson, J. G. 
Hartwell, A. G. Dana. 


Following the election of the di- 
rectors, they held a meeting and 
elected the following as officers: 
President and general manager, E. 8. 
Graves; vice-president, E. P. Jas- 
tram; treasurer, L. W- Jones; gen- 
eral plant manager, W. A. Traver; 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
C. E. Salb. 


The Textile Industry Values 
Advertising- 


The place that advertising occu- 
pies in modern merchandising plans 
is well exemplified in the textile in- 
dustry. 

A few years ago the potential pos- 
sibilities of this selling force were 
not fully recognized by the industry. 
But as competition grew keener, as 
sales managers looked around for 
additional selling tools, they observ- 
ed other industries smoothing the 
way for salesmen through the use 
of advertising. 

They saw that advertising intelli- 
gently employed performed a defi- 
nite and valuable function in de- 
creasing sales resistance. As a re- 
sult the textile industry took an 
increased interest in advertising, and 
very logically sought to obtain the 
ultimate benefit from its use. 

They called in the advertising 
agencies, and entrusted to the men 
who make a continual study of ad- 
vertising the task of preparing ef- 
fective publicity. 
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ested in the textile industry now 200mm 


employ agencies. Their range are 
growing, the latest additions ee 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Company, manufacturers of indus- 
trial and domestic sewing machines; 
the Torrington Company. Torring- 
ton, Conn., manufacturers of latch 
needles for the textile industry; 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y., manufacturers of 
vuleanized fibre spools and bobbins; 
and Morris & Co., Inc., Grovesville, 
N. J., manufacturers of canvas bas- 
kets, hampers and trucks, who have 
placed their aecounts with Hazard 
Advertising Corporation, of New 
York- 


’ This agency recently has also been 

appointed to handle the advertising 
of the Heller & Merz Co., New York, 
manufacturers of aniline colors, and 
the International ‘Salt Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 


The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices during the first half 
of the week ending January 25 were 
relatively steady but sharp fluctua- 
tions occurred during the latter half 
of the week. The average of the 
quotations for No. 5 or middling cot- 
ton in nine designated spot markets 
(Norfolk market closed) was 33.16 
cents per pound at the end of the 
week, compared with 32.98 cents on 
the 18th. March future contracts on 
the New York Cotton Exchange clos- 
ed at 33-43 cents on the 25th, com- 
pared with 32-96 cents at the close 
of the previous week. 


A sharp advance occurred on the 
23rd, the average of quotations for 
No. 5 in ten designated spot markets 
moving upward nearly % cent per 
pound and March future contracts 
at New York advancing 78 points. 
Among the reported causes were a 
more favorable view of the Euro- 
pean situation, further delay in 
farm work in the Southwest on ae- 
count of unfavorable weather, and 
rapidly dwindling stocks of cotton 
in the South, buyers experiencing 
difficulty in finding desired grades 
and many holders of spot cotton 
unwilling to sell at the present price 
level. 


The ginning report of the Bureau 
of the Census, issued on the 23rd, 


showed that 9,946,462 bales of the 
growth of 1923 had been ginned 


prior to January 26, 1924, compared 
with 9,648,261 bales and 7,912,452 
bales during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922-23 and 1921-22, respect- 
ively.. The ginning figure was 
slightly above trade expectations but 
was interpreted as pointing to a 
crop substantially in line with the 
December estimate of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was said 
to have had only slight effect on 
prices. 

Reports from the cotton goods 
markets disclosed a slightly increas- 
ed demand for some lines of goods. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
71,967 bales, compared with 203,056 
bales during the previous week and 
73,423 bales for the corresponding 
week in 1923. Exports from.August 


1 to January 25 amounted to 3,799,- 
997 bales, compared with 3,210,483 


bales for the corresponding period 
last season. Figures include exports 


The great majority of firms inter- to Canada to December 31. 


CREIS T 
= | For forty years this plant : 
= has manufactured precision 3 
= steel products. This 
= ence enables us to make drop wires of extreme accuracy and uniformity. 
= processes of hardening, tempering and finishing are at our disposal. Our ane 
= wires are made to accurate dimensions with satin finish and always entirely 
= free from burrs. Regularly made for all makes of looms. What are your 
= requirements? 
= THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Eastern Representative: Southern Representative: = 
BOYD’S TEXTILE BUREAU SLAUGHTER-McCABE CO. = 
Providence, I. Greenville, S. C. = 


BRUSH 


Imagine that on your desk are two 
brushes. Two Comber Dusters. They look 
exactly alike, except that one is priced 
higher than the other. You can tell no dif- 
ference. 


Of course, you can not. You are not a 
brush expert. But the difference is there. 
Cheap brushes are made of cheap bristle. 
Just as an illustration, the bristle we use in 
Atlanta Brush Company brushes costs four 
times as much as bristle we could use if we 
were not quality cranks. | 


We make only one kind of Brush—the | 
best it is possible to produce. Then we price | 


it fairly and guarantee it absolutely. 


The genuine is marked 
with our name 


ATLANTA BRUSH COM PANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Every "Perkins Practical Brush” is guaranteed unconditionally 


QA Brush for every Jextile Need 
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TILE MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of the following 
Machines 
COTTON MACHINES 


Cleaning Combing Machines 
Opening Drawing Frames 
Conveying Roving Frames 
Distributing Spinning Frames 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Flat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillers 


Loom Dobbies 


COTTON WASTE MACHINES 
Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers : Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 


Card Feeds 
Full Roller Cards Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 
SILK MACHINES 
Ring Twisters 
WOOLEN MACHINES 
Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 
WORSTED MACHINES 
| Cone Roving Frames Ring Twisters 


Spinning Frames 


AND WORKS 
.LE,MASS.U.S.A. 
CE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


End-View of our Nordray Loom With Lacey Top-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 


Southern Office 


We Build a Simple Automatic With Rugged Design 


i} Europe hasn't the spending money 


Greenville } 
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Says Shortage of Raw Materials 
Causes Prices 


It’s a shortage of wool and cotton 
and not the wanton profiteering of 
the middleman that has boosted the 
prices of suifs and dresses and 
added the extra nickle and dime to 
every yard of wool and cotton in the 
bolt, according to the Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation. There have 
been increased costs in the produc- 
tion and distribution end of the 
cotton and woolen industry as in 
every other. But the world shortage 
of raw materials is the primary 
reason why the suit of clothes that 
cost $30 in 1913 retails today at ap- 
proximately $60. Cotton and woolen 
prices have doubled their price in 
the past ten years. Prices last year 
averaged higher than in 1922. Indi- 
cations are that they will remain at 
about the same level during 1924. 

Raw wool prices are ranging from 
100 to 140 per cent higher than they 
were eleven years ago. Wholesale 
prices of broadcloth have increased 
1145 per cent since 1913, while the 
wholesale prices of serge has in- 
creased 141 per cent. The housewife 
who shops for pure virgin wool and 
a yard wide, seldom has the price 
once she finds it. She contents her- 
self with shoddy. She blames the 
middle man for the exhorbitant 
price of her new spring suit.. Long 
rows of statistics tell a different 
story. Figures show that in the 
past ten years shoddy’s most flour- 
ishing decade—the sheep population 
of the United States dropped from 
49,719,000 sheep in 1944 to 37,209,000 
sheep in January, 1923. Compare 


| this figure with the sheep popula- 


tion in 1901 when sheep on the 
American farms totalled 53,633,000 
head. Not since 1878 has there been 


a sheep population as small as the 


present 


For a great many years wool sold 
too cheap in-accord with production 


costs. The wool grower made a 
profit—a small one on a narrow 
margin. About 1914 labor costs be- 
i gan to inerease along with land 


values and taxes. Sheepmen of the 
range couldn't afford to keep as 


nany wethers in the herds just. for 


their fleeces. Every year a few more 
wethers were shipped to market. As 
the buying power of the industrial 


H classes increased, there was a cor- 
" responding increase in the demand 


for lambs. Sheepmen began raising 
lambs for the market instead of 
wool. Lamb paid the best. Wool 
production sharply declined. Now, 
for three years world consumption 
has been gaining on production, a 
fact which makes the present high 
prices safe for some time to come. 

World production of wool is far 
below normal. The estimated clip 
in the leading wool producing coun- 
tries averaged around 2,546,565,000 
pounds annually in the five pre-war 
years. In 1924 the average was only 
2,354,735,000 pounds against 2,270,- 
737,000 pounds in 1922. In Europe 
considerably less wool is being used. 


she had before the war. Yet in 


spite of her reduced purchasing 
power in the last five years con- 
sumption has been overtaking pro- 
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duction. Large supplies that ac- 
cumulated during the war in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Argentina and 
Uruguay are practically gone, and 
dealers and mills in wool consuming 
countries have only a small increase 
to show in the holdings. World 
consumption is considerably below 
the potential demand. 

For the last two calendar years it 
has required about — 1,600,000,000 
pounds of wool to supply the mills 
of this country. This is an increase 
of about 25 per cent above the aver- 
age of the past ten years. A part 
of this increase is due to the short- 
age of stocks, which had become 
depleted during the black year of 
1920, and part of it is due to the 
increased purchasing power of con- 
sumers. During this same. period 
our domestic production, including 
pulled wool, was only 570,000,000 
pounds or one-third of the con- 
sumption. 

In spite of the fact that sheepmen 
are fired with high prices for wool 
production is not increasing with 
any marked rapidity. The estimated 
clip for 1923 of 228,051,000 pounds is 
larger than 1922, when the average 
clip totalled 220,115,000 pounds and 
the 1924 clip which averaged around 
223,062,000. pounds. But in 1920 and 
1919 the clip was considerably larger 
than those of the last three years. 
In 1919 the clip was 249,958,000 
pounds as compared with 235,005,000 
pounds in 1920, 


Prices on cotton goods have been 
keeping step along with woolens. 
Calicoes and ginghams, percale, 
shirting and sheeting have been do- 
ing their exercises up and down the 
price scaie—mostly up. Cotton goods 
are retailing at prices more than 100 
per cent higher than in 1915. There 
has been a war industrial labor, tax- 
ation costs, high city rents increased 
distribution costs are the results. 
But if manufacturing costs had re- 
mained at a pre-war standard cototn 
fabrics would nevertheless show a 
decided rise in values due to the 
shortage of. supplies. 

Between December 20, 1913, and 
December 20, 1923, the wholesale 
price of cloth went up 32 cents. 
During the same period the price 
of raw cotton advanced 23 cents, 
while the manufacturer’s margin 
gained barely nine cents. The great- 
est increase in the wholesale price 
is due to the rise in raw cotton 
prices. 

During the past two years these 
high prices are the result of a 
shortage of supply. The boll weevil 
is at work. Half of the cotton acre- 
age in the South, 20,000,000,000 ‘acres, 
lies in the infected territory. 

Production is decreasing. Popula- 
tion annually grows. Every year 
there are hundreds of new bunga- 
lows to be furnished, more children 
to be dressed for school, more auto 
tires to be bought. Each year the 
improved standard of living calls for 
the purchases of more dresses, more 
shirts, sheets, handkerchiefs and 
towels. What chance has consump- 
tion to reduce. Even if the cotton 
buyers put on the brakes and buy 
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the utmost economy consumption 
figures will remain about the same. 
A few years ago more than 50 per 
cent of the cotton raised in the 
United States was imported, now 
from 60 to 65 per cent of the total 
crop we use at home. 

The cotton goods is bringing more 
than two times pre-war prices. In 
September of 1923, 24 to 25-inch 
calico was retailing at prices 134 per 
cent greater than in 1915. Percale 
was calling 108 per cent higher a 
yard while dress gingham was 116 
per cent higher. Sheets bleached 81 
by 90 inches averaged 120 per cent 
higher each, while bleached muslin 
increased 129 per cent a yard. 

Cotton stockings and underwear 
have increased in price in many in- 
stances, and part wool underwear, 
that is, wool mixed with cotton, will 
be 40 per cent higher next fall, one 
house reported. Raw cotton selling 
in August at 20 cents a pound is now 
34 cents. Cotton underwear and 
stockings ought to be selling at a 
higher price now than they are, few 
firms have raised their prices over 
those of a year ago in spite ofa 
cotton shortage amounting to more 
than a million bales. 


Regardless of the price, the con- 
sumption of cotton goods is almost 
back to pre-war basis, 21,000,000 
bales:a year. There isn’t that much 
produced now, not in the whole 
world put together. Estimated world 
production based on reports from 
the principal producing countries 
will range around: 17,700,000 bales. 
In the last two-years world con- 


sumption has averaged 20,500,000 
bales. 


Three years ago cotton prices 
went away down because of the big 
crop of 1920. June, 19241, the market 
was at its lowest ebb. Foreign and 
domestic consumption fell off. There 
were all the general symptoms of a 
deflation period. Then came three 
short crops in succession. Consump- 
tion increased slowly, for the mills 
were using their oversupply ac- 
quired during the slump. Then the 
price jumped. The mills kept right 
on using their old stocks, waiting 
for the new year to bring heavy 
yield. One, two years-——the big crops 
didn't come again last year, the crop 
came short. The boll weevil is tak- 
ing its toll. The world has awak- 
ened to the fact that the days of the 
big cotton crops are numbered until 
some means of combatting the wee- 
vil can be applied on a large scale. 
It is probable that a normal cotton 
crop under present conditions is 
about 30 per cent less than in pre- 
weevil days. As the United States 
furnishes two-thirds of all the 
world’s cotton supply, continued 
shortage of the domestic yield will 
keep world prices high. 


Both cotton and wool-are up to. 


stay until the raw supplies are suf- 
ficient. to balance favorably with 
demand. 


Annual Lowinson Chart of Statistics. 


The annua! chart issued by Louis 
Lowinson & Co., showing in compar- 
ison the trend. of prices for coarse 
and fine fabrics, plain and faney 
effects and silk and cotton mixtures, 
together with the fluctuations in 
spot middling upland cotton, is out. 
Reading from this chart the lesson 
of 1923, an official of the company 
says: 
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Lewinson’s Comparative Cotton 
Goods Chart for 1923 is a historical 
record which attests to the difficul- 
ties attendant to the manufacturing 
and merchandising of cotton textiles 
under prevailing trade conditions. 
The glaring differences between the 
highs and lows of both cotton and 
cloth quotations would not be se- 
rious if the movements were not so 
frequent and short lived. 


The year opened with a decided 
rising tendency both in cotton and 
cloth. In the early months of the 
year, there was every indication and 
warrant for expecting a good de- 
mand for finished business. The 
short crop was an established fact, 
and this, coupled with earlier mill 
curtailment, made the price level 
look reasonably sound. 


- The expected demand for finished 
goods developed satisfactorily. How- 
ever, before the movement was well 
on its way, the entire tone of cotton 
and gray goods changed and prices 
weakened and continued their down- 
ward course well into the summer: 
This reversal was caused largely by 
the over-production of cloth, due to 


night running of mills and the re-— 


ports of huge increases in cotton 
acreages which gave hope of a 
bumper crop. 


In the late summer the market §. 


began to improve slowly, not so 
much by reason of improved tone in 
finished goods, but by reason of 


‘gradually changing crop statistics. 


Caution prevailed all along the line 
and the advance was gruding. All 
hands were afraid to operate fully, 
as such operations undertaken un- 
der similar circumstances, only six 
months earlier, proved profitless. 
This doubling attitude of the mills 
and converters, was the chief stim- 
ulating influence to the upward 
trend, which continued to the end 
of the year. 


The call for cotton and cloth was 
well spread out throughout the bal- 
ance of the year. The process was 
very gradual. The skeptics slowly 
became convinced that the cotton 
situation was an actual one, and 
consequently they felt the cloth sit- 
uation would be the same. This 
gradual coming into line of. mills 
and converters fitted-ideally into a 
well manipulated cotton market. 
Throughout this period, there was 
no exceptional activity in the fin- 
ished goods market; the entire tone 
of finished goods buying being that 
of moderation. The total movement, 
however, was entirely satisfactory. 


Intrinsic gray goods values 
throughout the year were excep- 
tional, but these values in most in- 
stances were reflected fully in the 
price of finished goods and therefore 
from a profit standpoint they were 
meaningless to the converter. The 
year closes with fond hopes of a 
good inflow of gray and finished 
goods business in the early months 
of .4924. At this writing the new 
business has not developed. There 
are unmistakable signs that the de- 
velopment will be a slow, measured, 
careful movement, but at the same 
time, there is every indication that 
the total volume will be satisfac- 
tory. If the past year holds any 
lessons for the new year, it should 
be the discouragement of any desire 
for speculative profits or excessive 
production. 
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Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING OO. | 


50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Staues Rectified Tallow, Oli and Gums for all warp sizing and 


finishing purposes. 


Charlotte, N. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


GREENVI 


LE, &. ©. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor 
Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 

Greater Production 


58 Wilbraham Road 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
- TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Lisht Rolls 


Over 1,700,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


All machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. | 
‘Algo for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company | 


Springfield, Mass. | 


Less Change of Roll Settings 

Reduced Cost of Spinning 

Onethird Gaved on Leather Covered Rolle 
Better Spinning with Improved Product 


| 


DIASTAZYME 


A product for the conversion and removal of 
starches, sizings, etc. 


DIASTAZYME ‘is especially adjusted for textile 


use, having high starch liquefying power. 


Ask for sample 
The product will prove itself 


Jacques Wolf & Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
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CO. 
BRISTOL. CONN. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


19 ft S.CHURCH ST. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


ry 


oof 


Money in Broken 


Spindles. 


Every day that you operate with equipment 


physician’s examination. 


that is not performing one hundred per cent, 
you are losing money. | 

Textile mill machinery needs the overhauler 
and repairer just as you occasionally need a 


Our work specializes in overhauling and repair- 
ing textile machinery, also manufacturing 
parts such as Flyer Pressers, Steel Rolls and 
Card Room Spindles. 


Save your Spindles, they save you money. 


‘We will send you a catalog on request.” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Sec. 
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Foreign Textile Markets 


London.—The past week started 
slowly in cotton after the holidays, 
and it was very evident that Man- 
chester is not to experience in Jan- 
uary a return of last November's 
more vigorous buying. Such demand 
as there was which actually went 
into orders was for lighter. goods. 
The most interesting development of 
the. week was the substantial de- 
mand for dhooties which came to 
the surface on Friday, but unfortu- 
nately buyers and sellers were apart 
to the extent of 5 per cent. Cotton 
and eloth prices were but little 
changed on Friday as compared 
with a week ago. A feature of the 
imports into India for the seven 
months ending in- October is the 
striking increase in the import of 
colored goods, being 100 per cent 
over 1922. Retail trade in the United 
Kingdom in 1923 is reported to have 
resulted in the movement of more 
stocks of goods than in 1922, but 
actual figures in pounds sterling are 
reduced. The conditions in different 
sections of the country differ, trade 
bing reported as good in the North 
of England, Scotland and the South 
Goast, but not so good in the Mid- 
lands.—Trade Commissioner Hugh 
D. Butler, London, January 7. | 


Belgium. 


The Belgian textile situation gen- 
erally is even more prosperous than 
reported last month due to the de- 
clining france exchange, and increas- 
ed foreign demand, while factories 
anticipate that improved facilities 
for commercial dealing with Russia 
will add to the market activity. The 
middle of January witnessed an im- 
portant development for cotton 
spinning in the shape of the re- 
sumption of relations, hitherto sus- 
pended with German consumers, 
and an extremely strong demand 
from that source. Domestic weay- 
ers are still buying steadily. Weav- 
ers generally are engaged for some 
months ahead at reasonably profit- 
able terms, but are sfill hesitant 
although mercantile stocks are low 
and in view of the heavy foreign 
demand they are apparently dis- 
counting rising fabric prices. Mark- 
ed’ gains in Argentina, British and 
Dutch purchases of Belgian cloth 
were also noted—Cable from Acting 
Commrecial Attache 8S. H. Grogs, 
Brussels, January 22. 


Netherlands. 


The Hague—A lockout in the 
Dutch cotton textile industry dating 
from December 22 affects some 39 
plants affiliated with the Manufac- 
turers’ Union of “Twente” (Province 
of Overijsel) and Gelderland. A 
dage disagreement began early in 
October, 1923, when announcement 
was made by a number of textile 
manufacturers that all piece. and 
hourly wages would be reduced 10 
per cent in the first week of No- 
vember on account of the rsfusal of 
the labor unions to approve of the 
53 instead of the 48-hour week. 
Owing to union resistance, a pro- 
gressive lockout was declared by 
employers who threatened to shut 
down the entire industry on De- 


cember 22 unless the labor unions 
yielded. 


Recently officials have en- 


deavored to settle on a basis of a 5 
per cent wage decrease, and oper- 
ating time not over 48 hours during 
26 weeks of the year, and optional 
increased time not exceeding 126 
hours during the other half. This 
solution is opposed by the employ-— 
ees as affording insufficient relief to 
them. Practically no cotton mills 
will show profits for the past year. 
Cable from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Cross, January 22, and report 
of P. J. Van Hees, clerk to Trade 
Commissioner, December 20. 


Egypt. 


Cotton piece goods continued to be 
imported in greatly increased quan- 
tities in spite of the fact that the 
market gave clear indications of be- 
ing overstocked. This is attributed 
to the feeling of optimism which 
prevailed among Egyptian business 
houses and was a reflection of the 
revival of the cotton export busi- 
ness. The value of Egypt’s imports 
of cotton piece goods increased dur- 
ing the month of October by ap- 
proximately $$1,900,000 over the 
value of cotton piece goods imported 
during September, 1923, and increas- 
ed by approximately $1,180,000 over 
the value of catton piece goods 
imported during October, 1922.— 
Consul Ernest L. Ives, Alexandria, 
December 12. 


Turkey. 

The demand for cotton goods from 
the interior of Anatolia is not very 
strong. No change in the sheeting 
trade. Japan, which strenuously 
competes with the United States, 
has the advantage of lower prices 
and of heavier weight in the sheet- 
ing {on account of the starch added 
to it), although inferior in quality. 
But the Turkish consumer does not 
yet realize the difference. However, 
the local Gendarmerie has bought 
one hundred bales and the army 600 
bales for underwear for policemen 
and soldiers, all from America, part 
of it being in stock with the local 
dealers. Prices reached 16% cents 
a yard—Consul General G. Bie 
Ravndal, Constantinople. 

China. 

With urgent demand from interior 
points where stocks are practically 
bare and the consumption of debt 
settlements it is expected that pros- 
pects for piece goods business will 
be considerably improved. Purchases 
at auctions with payments to be 
made after the New Year resulted in 
strengthening auction sales at firm 
prices in all lines. However, busi- 
ness is still behind that of last year. 
During the period December 15 to 
January 15 the auctions only cleared 
124,000 pieces as compared with 
161,000 pieces in the same period last 
year.—Cable from Commercial At- 
tache Julean Arnold, Peking, Janu- 
ary 19. 

The market for piece goods is 
dull. Clearances are poor on account 
of financial stringency. Prices of 
yarn are still under the Shanghai 
level. Imports of printed and dyed 
goods show a fair increase. The 
bulk of imports are British goods. 
There were small arrivals of Japa- 
nese jeans. — Consul General P. S. 
Heintzleman, Hankow, December 8. 
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Texas to Establish Large Textile 
School. 


The State of Texas is planning to 
build the largest and best technical 
school in the country, according to 
statements made by John W. Car- 
penter, of Dallas, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Texas Power and Light Company, 
who spent a few hours in Charlotte 
Saturday. 

The new college, which will be 
known as the Texas Technical Col- 
lege, will be located at Lubbock, in 
the western part of. the State, 300 
miles from Dallas. 

Mr. Carpenter is a member of a 
commission appointed by the Texas 
Legislautre to visit the chief tech- 
nical schools and téxtile centers of 
the country, with a view to getting 
the most advanced ideas on the con- 
struction of technical schools and a 
thorough knowledge of the practical 
operation of textile mills. | 

Other members of the commission 
are: Dr. P. W. Horn, president of 
the new college; William Ward 
Watkins, of Houston; W. C. Hedrick, 
of Fort Worth, and L- W. Robert, 
Jr., of Atlanta, architects and engi- 
neers who will have charge of the 
construction work. 

The Legislature has already ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 to the college, 
in which it is expected that close to 
$20,000,000 will eventually be invest- 
ed, Mr. Carpenter. stated. Present 
plans call for the erection 
buildings: Chief interest will be cen- 
tered on the textile department, 
which it is the intention to make 
second to none in the world. 

‘Actual construction will start im- 
mediately after the commission re- 
turns to Lubbock, and it is expected 
that the cornerstone of the initial 
building will be laid July 4. 


“Texas is making tremendous 
strides in the production of cotton,” 
Mr. Carpenter stated, and as in- 


stance cited the fact that whereas 
{0 years ago Lubbock county pro- 


duced no cotton at all, last year the 


crop totalled over 60,000 bales. 
Texas farmers during the 90-day 
period of crop marketing last year 
deposited $100,000,000 a day in banks, 
the return from their cotton crops 
alone. “We believe that within 2! 
or 30 years Texas will be the textile 
eenter of the South,” Mr. Carpenter 
declared. 

The Texas Power and Light Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Carpenter is the 
active head, occupies the same rela- 
tive position to the textile industry 
in Texas as the Southern Power 
Company holds with the industry in 
the Piedmont section, he explained. 
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“We are giving the mills we supply 
as low a rate as the mills in this 
section are getting, which is made 
possible by the fact that we are in 
the center of three sources of fuel 
supply, coal, lignite, and oil. All of 
our power is furnished by steam. 

“We believe that our system of 
power plants and power lines will 
equal anything you have in this sec- 
tion,” Mr. Carpenter continued. “We 
are now erecting a 100,000 kilowatt 
station.” 


The party drove over to Kannapo- 


lis Saturday morning to inspect the — 


big Cannon Mills. They left for 
Philadelphia Saturday night, the 


present itinerary calling for stops at 
Philadelphia, Boston, Lowell, Pitts- 
burg, and other technical school and 
textile centers. The party has al- 
ready visited Atlanta and Raleigh. 
The Texas party, during its stay 
in Charlotte, was accompanied by 
EK. W. Hunter, of the Charlotte office 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops, who con- 
ducted the party through several 
mills in Charlotte and nearby towns: 


Production of Indian Cotton Mills 
Shows Decrease. 


The output of the Indian cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, accord- 
ing to the monthly statistics of the 
Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment of India, in the eleven months, 
September, 1922, to July, 1923, was 
616,000,000 pounds of yarn and 357,- 
000,000 pounds of woven goods, com- 
pared with 640,000,000 pounds and 
366,000,000 pounds, respectively, in 
the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. In the four months, 
April-July, the production amounted 
to 208,390,000 pounds of yarn and 
119,582,000 pounds (514,557,000 yards) 
of woven goods and 12,217,000 pounds 
of yarns and 492,345,000 yards of 
piece goods were imported from 
foreign countries. 


Wellington Wool Sales. 


The first wool sales of the 1923-24 
season was held in Wellington, N. Z., 
November 19, and of the 12,896 bales 
offered, fully 99 per cent were sold 
at: auction, or immediately after- 
wards. Wool growers are fairly well 
satisfied with the results, and a good 
season is anticipated. Prices ob- 
tained were 1% pence to 2 pence per 
pound higher than those prevailing 
al the closing sale of last season. 
Practically all the wool sold was of 
the new clip and due to a wet season 


was in very good condition. Buyers 
from almost all the consuming 


countries were on hand, says Con- 
sul J. €. Hudson. 


BOND, LANE & COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Mill Correspondence Solicited 
Memphis, Tenn., U. 8. A. 


Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
Offices: 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


COTTON 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Staple Cotton 


P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
Offices: 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. ° 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mississippi 


Cotton 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS 
BIGBOY 


DOMESTIC 


ginia. 


Charlotte, 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
DELTA AND 
WESTERN 
COTTONS EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P oO. Box 621 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


= 
=... 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——COTTON——-Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Ir. 


Established 1894 


Delta. | 


| HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 

Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


| 


J. W. PRIOR. 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


i G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
| Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


t  B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
CO. 


Not Incorporated 


Little Rock, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


SL. DODSON & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassanioi 
CHASSANIOL & CO. 


High Grade Staple Cotton 
Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 


Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S:~nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


Cotton Acreage for 1924 


FYENDING it impossible to answer 

the numberless inquiries which 
it is receiving from correspondents 
al home and abroad, regarding the 
acreage and the planting of the cot- 
ton crop of 1924, the American Cot- 
ton Association has prepared and is 
issuing the following statement as 
its views on these subjects: 

The question of the cotton acreage 
to be planted in the United States in 
1924 is occupying the leading thought 
and attention of every department 
of the cotton trade, both in this 
country and abroad. 


There are some pertinent and 
eonvincing fundamental truths ap- 
plying to the American cotton acre- 
age under boll weevil conditions 
which should be brought out and 
emphasized for serious considera- 
tion of the growers and the other 
departments of the cotton trade. 

Under pre-weevil conditions an 
increased cotton acreage usually in- 
dicated a corresponding increase in 
normal production of lint cotton. 
This is no longer a dependable crite- 
rion upon which to base the pros- 
pects for increased production, but 
on the contrary past experiences in- 
dicate a lowering of the yield. of 
lint cotton per acre, and thereby 
bringing serious disapppointment 
not only to the growers, but to the 
manufacturing consumers of the 
staple. A fuller understanding of 
the changed conditions absolutely 
essential to profitable cotton pro- 
duction, is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the cotton growing in- 
dustry in the weevil infested sec- 
tions of the cotton belt. 


Suceess in cotton culture and nor- 


mal production of cotton supplies 


depends upon a restricted acreage 
per plow, high fertilization, rapid 
culture of the growing crop and the 
prompt and effective application of 
arsenical poisons early after the 
crop is chopped to a stand and 
throughout the period of fruitage, at 
intervals of one week or ten days:11 
insects are found to be present. The 


, crop must be plowed over twice a 


week to push growth and fruitage if 
the weather permits. 

Each acre planted in cotton under 
boll weevil conditions requires twice 
the amount of labor and culture as 
was necessary under. pre-weevil 
conditions. Large applications of 
high grade fretilizers per acre at 
time of planting and subsequent ap- 
plications of nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia in May are also 
needed to get rapid growth and 
heavy, quick-maturing fruitage. 

Eight acres to the plow is the 
maximum area which can be plant- 
ed with safety on farms where labor 
and mule power are plentiful. Five 
to six acres per plow. should be 
planted on farms where labor for 

rapid culture and poisoning is not 
plentiful. 

These facts have been fully dem- 
onstrated by hundreds of farmers 
operating small cotton demonstra- 
tion farms averaging eight acres to 
the plow, under the Boll Weevil 
Control Campaign of the American 
Cotton Association, all over the 


South in 1923 and by practical and 
successful planters all over the cot- 
ton belt during the past several 
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years. On the smaller acreages per 
blow the yield of lint cotton per 
acre has been materially increased, 
while the balance of the farm 
planted to food and feed crops has 
largely tended to solve the credit 
problem and makes, the industry 
profitable to those farmers who 
have pursued the intensive system 
of planting and culture. 

To largely increase the cotton 
acreage because of existing attrac- 
tive prices for cotton, will prove a 
suicidal policy to the growers and 
ultimate disappointment to the tex- 
tile industry before the close of 
1924. 


It is of prime importance that the 
and to be planted in cotton this 
year be prepared with care by deep 
plowing and harrowing to a fine tilth 
in order to secure a good seed bed 
in which the seed will promptly 
germinate and grow off to rapid 
fruitage. Increased acreage with in- 
different preparation of the. soil 
light, fertilization and inability to 
cultivate the crop rapidly and apply 
weevil poisons intelligently, will re- 
sult in folly unspeakable at a time 
when a pending cotton famine faces 
the consuming world. | 

More hand labor and mule power 
labor backed by credit. is required in 
the growing of the cotton crop than 
any other staple crop planted in the 
United States. The cost of produc- 
tion and the hazard of risk in the 
production of cotton is greater than 
in the production of any other crop 
grown in America. 


Carefully gathered statistics in the 
cotton States show five hundred 
thousand farmers white and colored 
have moved away from the cotton 
fields to industrial centers since 1920 
and the exodus continues. The re- 
turn of those who were unfit physi- 
cally for labor and the'return home 
of many others to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays has misled the public 
entirely concerning migration. Those 
physically unfit for labor have re-— 
turned in a worse condition than 


they were when they migrated and 


are a burden on the cotton produc- 
ers. Those returning for the holi- 
days, telling of the higher wages and 
better living conditions, are sowing 
discontent broadcast and when 
spring opens up as a result the 
migration will be vastly increased. 

It has been the custom for the 
last. fifty years to bring thousands 
and thousands of mules each fall 
from the West into the South. Rec- 
ords show the importation of mules 
in 1924 and 1922 was next to nothing 
and that the importation in 1923 was 
only a small per cent of the number 
annually brought in while thousands 
of mules have been sold from the 
cotton fields and distributed into the 
lumber and turpentine industries. 

Short term credits from supply 
merchants, fertilizer companies, im- 
plement dealers and local bankers. 
have been greatly restricted in the 
cotton States since the deflation pe- 
of unprecedented ravages of the boll 
riod of 1920 and the past three years 
weevil on the cotton crop. 

These are vitally important eco- 
nomic problems which face the 
growers at the beginning of the 1924 
season and constitute a fitting and 
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indisputable argument to prophesies 
regarding the ability of the South to 
plant and properly cultivate an in- 
creased or even as large an acreage 
as was planted in 1923. Those who 
earnestly desire an increased pro- 
duction of American cotton in 1924 
can best subserve the interests of 
the industry and make it possible to 
secure larger supplies of the staple 
so imperatively needed, by urging 
upon the growers the practical ne- 
cessity for restricted acreage per 
plow under an intensive system of 
culture and vigorously opposing the 
fallacy of overplanting. 

Propaganda is being spread broad- 
cast over the cotton belt tha! as a 
result of the low temperatures on 
January 6 and 7 the winter hiber- 
nating weevils have been destroyed 
in large numbers and that the grow- 
ers can increase their cotton acreage 
with but Ittle fear of heavy infesta- 
tion from the insects during the 
coming season. 

No reliability can be placed upon 
such statements and the farmers 
should not allow themselves to be 
misled by such propaganda. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the insects in 
many sections of the belt were 
killed in the recent freeze if they 
happened to be hibernating in ex- 
posed places- But a sufficient num- 
ber will survive to destroy the crop 
is every possible effort is not made 
by the growers to check infestation 
after the crop is up and growing. 


In this connection, it is well to 
refer to the two crop years of 1917 
and 1918, when temperatures both 
winters were recorded lower’ than 
those of January 6 and 7 just passed. 
In 1917 there was planted 33,840,000 
acres to cotton and the crop only 
totalled 11,248,000 bales, or barely a 
bale to three acres. In 1948 the 
acreage was 36,000,000 acres and the 
production 14,900,000 bales, not quite 
an average of one bale to three 
acres. The estimated destruction to 
the 1917 crop from weevil damage 
was fixed by the Federal Govern- 
ment at $2,095,000, and that of 1918 
at $2,325,000, which indicated the 
greatest damage from weevil infes- 
tation ever recorded up to that time 
except in 1916. 

It must be borne in mind that 
during the two years recorded the 
weevil infestation had not reached 
middle Georgia and the two Caro- 
linas, all of which territory is now 
fully covered by the insects except 
the northern cotton counties of 
North Carolina. 


For many years the weevils could 
not safely hibernate north of the 
thirty-third degree of latitude, but 
the insects have now become thor- 
oughly acclimated to. practically the 
entire cotton belt as far north as 
the thirty-sixth degree of latitude. 


It is quite evident from the above 
and foregoing statements at nothing 
short of disappointment to the 
growers and the cotton industry as 
a whole is likely to result from a 
disregard of the practical experi- 
ences in growing cotton under boll 
weevil conditions. 

An inereased acreage in 1924 will 
spell disaster to those who are fool 
hardy enough to take the chances 
against the best judgment of suc- 
cessful growers and the actual ex- 
periences of every farmer engaged 
in the cotton growing industry. 
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Artificial Silk in France. 


Competition between real silk and 
the artificial product becomes more 
apparent in France each month, ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Con- 
sul Cyrus B. Follmer, Lyons, to the 
Department of Commerce. It is 
clearly indicated, he says, in the 
figures of the _ silk conditioning 
houses from January to November 
of last year as compared with the 
same period in 1922. In the first 
named period there were 4,150,000 
kilos conditioned and in the latter 
5,152,000. Production of artificial silk 
meanwhile has increased tremen- 
dously so that for the first time it 
exceeds that of the natural fibre- 
The remedy, the Vice Consul says, 
consists in a change of fashion. That 
ean occur, in all probability, only 
when prices of natural silk becomé 
more stable. 


Consumption of Fibre Silk May 
Equal That of Raw Silk. 


Consumption of artificial silk in 
this country during 1924 bids fair to 
equal, or even exceed, raw silk con- 
sumption, to judge from figures 
made public this week by leading 
producers of artificial silk. A con- 
templated increase by the Viscose 
Company of about 4,500,000 pounds 
over the 1923 output, brings the 
estimated production for 1924 to 
about 40,000,000 pounds. Assuming 


imports to remain at the estimated 


total for 1923 of about 4,000,000 
pounds, the artificial silk available 
for use of manufacturers in the 
United States would be greater than 
the imports of raw silk in this coun- 
try during 1924, virtually all of 
which will be consumed here, will 
be distributed as follows: Viscose 
Company, 32,000,000 pounds; Tubise 
Artificial Silk Company of America, 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000; Du Pont Fibre- 
silk Company, 2,750,000; Industrial 


Fibre Corporation, 1,200,000; Lustron 


Company, 500,000 pounds. 

Should the raw silk imports dur- 
ing 1924 equal the 1922 
roughly 47,000,000 pounds, the total 
would still be close enough to the 
estimated supply of the constructed 
fibre to make the latter figures in- 
teresting to the trade. 


New Du Pont Dye. 


Wilmington, Del—A new blue 
which is described as a highly con- 
centrated, very soluble direct dye- 
stuff, has just been developed and 
placed on the market by the dye- 
stuffs department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. The new color, 
known as Pontamine Blue GH Con- 
centrated, gives a full medium shade, 
which will be most useful for self 
shades or as a base for navies on 
raw stock, yarn or pieces. 

It penetrates well, dyes evenly 
and exhausts slowly and uniformly, 
and can be used to advantage in the 
various types of package dyeing 
machines. 


_P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


A. A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 


Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


S. C. Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 


Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 


Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 
Cotton Growers Assn. 


An organization of farmers who 


wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 
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JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton 
Jett Williams A. 8. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


total of 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds In America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


COBB COTTON CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delia Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


Bobbins, Spools, Skewers, Shuttles 

We represent first-class manufacturers 
on SHUTTLES, BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS, SCAVENGER ROLLS and 
‘TOP FLATS, and have attractive prices. 


Carolina Specialty Company 
_ Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 


= ARKANSAS 
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OKLAHOMA 
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Walter O. Long Arthur J. Barry 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 
Chickasha, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Ite 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 
Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 
Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 
We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a secagpes 
business with some good mill. 
Holdenville, Oklahoma 


_ (Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1884 
Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL JOHN G. WEAVER 
Buyer and Shipper of Cotton 


Western Oklahoma Cotton Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Altus, Oklahoma Chickasha, Okla. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 
New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Duson Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Saddles, the latest invention m Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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Greenville Overseers Meet. 


Greenville, S. C. people of 
Dunean Mill entertained the Green- 
ville Textile Club Friday night in 
their new gymnasium near the mill. 
This was the third regular monthly 
meeting of this club which organ- 
ized several weeks ago at the office 
of the Parker School District with 
C. P. Dill chairman, J. L. Bobo, vice- 
chairman, C. W- McSwain, secretary, 
and W. C. McAbee, assistant secre- 
tary. The membership of. this club 
comprises the overseers of the tex- 
tile plants in Greenville township, 
and was organized to promote good 
fellowship, mutual understanding 
and co-operation among: the. men 
who have direct supervision of the 
ferces which have made Greenville 
the textile center of the South. 

The guests were received in the 
reception rooms of the Y. M. Cy A, 
arid were then conducted to the 
gymnasium, where a bountiful sup- 
per was served by girls from the 
mills represented by .the member- 
ship of the club. Those serving were 


Essie Noland, Monaghan; Callie 
Smith, Union Bleachery; Lila Davis, 
Mills Mill; Ethel Hembree, American 
Spinning Company; May Norris, 


Camperdown: Leo Pettit, Poinsett; 
Mrs. A. H. Pollard, Woodside; Gladys 
Gregory, Poe Mill: Fannie Sentell, 
Brandon; Lena Garland, Dunean. 
During the serving of supper a 
number of musical features were 
presented by talent. at Dunean. 
Among these were selections by the 
Dunean Orchestra; a vocal solo by 
Miss Lila Sears; several songs by a 
double quartet composed of Misses 


Lila Sears, Gevena Davis, Hautie 
Prammell, Verdie Prammell, Grace 
_ Langford, Hazel Brockman, Gladys 


Hughes and Evelyn Dockery; several 
songs by a girls quartet composed of 
Misses Geneva Davis, Gladys Hughes, 
Hautie Trammell and Evelyn Dock- 

J. W. Stribling, acting as toast- 
master, introduced J. N-. Badger, 
superintendent of Dunean, who wel- 
comed the club guests of the 
mill, ©. P. Dill responded on behalf 
of the club. A number of visitors 
were then intreduced as guests of 
Dunean and the club. Among these 


as 


were KE. G. Jesse, superintendent 
Watts Mill. Laurens, and the over- 
seers of his mill, including Mr. 


Blackman, Mr. Riddle, Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Glark and Mr. Rog- 
ers; the superintendents, 
J. Tidwell, J. Montjoy,; A. 
Meikle, M- 0. Alexander, T. A. Size- 
more and P. MeGarrity; J. W. Jack- 
son, of Roswell, Ga., and F. H. Ward, 
of India. Rev. E. B. Crain was the 
speaker of the evening and his in- 
spiring remarks on the elements 
which go to make up success were 
ably presented. Among 
thoughts presented by Mr. Crain 
were: The Value of Having a Trade, 
Responsibility of the Overseer to His 
Help, A Love of Work and Those 
Connected With Principles 
Taught By Jesus to Be Carried Into 
Business. 

After a short talk by T. A. Size- 
more, Mr. Stribling turned the meet- 
ing over to Mr. Dill for a_ short 
husiness session. J. A* Garvin, of 
Judson, M. H. Dillard, of Poe, and 
J. T. Ormand, of the Union Bleach- 
ery, 
bers. A 


were introduced as new mem- 
adopted 


resolution was 


other 
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thanking the officials of the Dunean 
Mill for the cordial hospitality 
shown. W. C. MecAbee read an in- 
teresting paper entitled, “Making 
Men.” Upon the invitation of the 
officials of the Union Bleachery, the 
club decided to hold its February 
meeting at that place. 


British Cotton Mills Have Worst 
Year in History. 


Manchester, Eng. — The serious 
state of the cotton trade in England 
was mentioned by Sir Charles Ma- 
cara, a former chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers Association, in an 
address to the Provisional Emer- 
gency Cotton Committee here. 


He stated that for more than three 
years a large number of mills had 
shown no return whatever to those 
who had invested their money in 
them, and extra capital was being 
ealled up, only to be dissipated ow- 
ing to the inactivity and want of 
unanimity among those who con- 
trolled the employers’ organization. 
The effect both on Lancashire and 
the country generally was most dis- 
astrous. This was shown in the 
revenue returns just issued, it being 
stated that there was up to the 
present a deficiency of $250,000,000. 

Unless this great loss was stopped 
by getting the cotton trade on a 
profitable basis again, he concluded, 
it was difficult to see how the defi- 
ciency could be made good before 
the end of the present financial 
year. 

Shareholders in cotton mill com- 
panies have never experienced such 
a disastrous year as the one just 
closed, it is asserted. Only 90 of a 
total ef 310 companies have been 
able to make a return on their capi- : 
tal. The total paid up share capital 
of the 310 companies controlling 
33,000,000 spindles, was more than 
$242.000,000 and during the year they 
distributed $4,120,180 in dividends, 
or about 1.7 per cent on the total 
called up capital, against 2.7 per 
cent last year. Sixty-five companies 


paid 4.48 per cent against 8.95, but 
170 ears have now worked two 


years without paying any dividends 
whatever. During the year 28 com- 


panies have made calls on their 
members for a portion of the un- 
called capital. 


including 


Shanghai’s Imports of Grey Cloth. 


Imports of grey shirtings and 
sheetings into Shanghai for the pe- 
riod, January 1 to November 29, 
1923, amounted to 859,598 pieces of 
Kuropean, 825,632 pieces of Japan- 
ese, and 12,920 pieces of American 
grey cloth. Sales of both European 
and American goods show decreases 
from the figures for the correspond- 
ing period of 1922 when 1,172,054 
pieces of European, 341,520 pieces 
of American, and 670,466 pieces of 
Japanese shirtings and sheetings 
were imported. Stocks of these grey 
goods on November 29 were esti- 
mated at 203,757 pieces of European 
and 162,479 pieces of Japanese sheet- 
ings and shirtings, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner G. C. Howard, Shang- 
hai, informs the Department of 
Commerce. 


= 
— | 
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Foreign Yarn Trade Notes. 


The following is a bulletin from 
the Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce: 

Belgium. 

Brusseis—Domestic buying of cot- 
ton yarns proceeds at a satisfactory 
rate, as weavers are still not cover- 
ed in yarns for the fabric orders on 
hand. German yarn purchases, how- 
ever, have not been renewed, despite 
the Ruhr settlement. The best for- 
eign markets thus remain the Neth- 
erlands, Argentina, Denmark, Scan- 
dinavia, and Rumania. Prospects 
favor higher prices, owing to rising 
raw material costs in the countries 


of origin, and continued deprecia- — 


tion of the franc. American 18's are 
now quoted at 25-25-25.50 frances per 
kilo—Commercial Attache Samuel 
H. Cross, Brussels, December 1. 
Germany: 
Dresden.—The carded yarn indus- 
try shows no improvement. The 
demand small, in keeping with 
generally depressed condition in the 
cloth industry... Business in cotton 
yarns, however, is somewhat better, 
the spinning mills being able to 
operate on the average of five days 
a week—vVice Consul Christian T. 
Steger, Dresden, November 17. 
Cologne.—The textile industry is 
. suffering a severe depression at the 
present time, and from the reports 
received from the different centers 
in the Cologne district, Daron, Aix- 
la-Chappelle, and Munchen-Glad- 
bach it appears that production is 
very limited, approximately one- 
fourth of the mills being operated, 
and those only on part time. The 
following figures show the prices of 
cotton yarns according to the newly 
established dollar quotations. The 
practice of quoting prices in Ger- 


IS 


man paper marks has now been 
abandoned: 
Prices 
Articles Nov. 3, 1923 


¢ Dollars Per 


Cotton Yarn— One Kilo 


Water yarn No. 20 0.94 
Water yarn No. 30 1.05 
. Water yarn No. 36 107 
Water yarn No- 40 1.10 


—Vice Consul Morris Taylor, 
vember 17. 
Austria. 
Vienna.—Aecording to\the month- 
ly report of the Austrian \Association 
of Cotton Spinners and Weavers, 
there was an improvement in the 
spinning industry during the month 
of October, 1923. Statistics show 
that 695,399, or 71 per cent, of the 
total number of spindles were act- 
ually 4n operation during the month 
of Oetober. The October production 
of yarn amounted to 3,573,809 pounds, 


No- 


an increase of one per cent over 
that of September. The average 


number of yarn from American cot- 

ton was 20.18 and Egyptian 40.91.— 

Assistant Trade Commissioner E. M. 

Zwickel, Vienna, December 7. 
British India. 

The output of the Indian cotton 
spinning mills, according to the 
monthly statistics of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Department of In- 
dia, in the eleven months, Septem- 
ber, 1922, to July, 1923, was 616,000,- 
000 pounds of yarn, compared with 
640,000,000 pounds in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding 
year. In the four months, April to 
July, 1923, the production amounted 
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to 208,390,000 pounds of yarn, and 
12,217,000 pounds of yarn were im- 
ported from foreign countries.— 
Consul General Alexander W. Wed- 
dell, Caleutta, November 20. 
China- 

has been the object of a 
bear movement during the week, 
which succeeded in. depressing 
prices about $0.72 per bale for De- 
eember delivery and approximately 
$2.16 for futures. Prices on the Cot- 
ton Yarn Exchange as of December 
8 closed as follows: (Chinese bale= 
410 pounds.) 


Yarn 


Per Bale 

December - 
January ... 126.51 
February 127.95 
Maren. 
128.54 

—-Assistant Trade Commissioner G. 


C. Howard, Shanghai, December 8. 

The Chung Yih Industrial Works, 
a new company, has established a 
factory in Shanhaikwan Road, 
Shanghai, for the manufacture of 
threads for cross-stitch work. The 
threads are of brilliant color. Dis- 
tribution is effected at Tientungan 
Road, Chapéi— Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner G. CG. Howard, Shanghai, 
December 11. 


Pontachrome Blue SW. 


Wilmington, Del—An afterchrome 
color, known as Pontachrome Blue 
SW, has just been placed on the 
market by the dyestuffs department 


of KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 


It is stated to be the best that ean 
be offered for men’s wear materials 
containing silk effect stripes that 
are to be left uncolored. Cotton and 
artificial silk effect threads also re- 
main white. If intended to be 
used principally as a self shade, but 
when circumstances demand, can be 
shaded either with level dyeing acid 
colors which will stand aftertreat- 
ment with clrome, or with suitable 
chrome colors, for producing navy 
blues and blacks. It can be used 
on rawstock, slubbing, yarn and 
shoddy. 

It dyes evenly and is very soluble, 
so that if can be used in all kinds 
of machines. In addition it pene- 


IS 


trates well even when used on such 


materials as hat felts. 


Latvian Wool Consumption Increases 


The Latvian midsummer census of 
1923 places the number of sheep at 
1,461,000, against 1,161,000 in 1922 and 
960,000 in 1913, Consul John P. Hur- 
ley reports from Riga. Since these 
figures include lambs, it is estimated 
that 1,000,000 sheep bear fleeces, the 
average weight of which is about 2.7 
pounds, making an annual produc- 
tion of about 2,700,000 pounds. Im- 
ports of wool in 1922 were 864,864 
pounds, while in the first six months 
of 1923 they amounted to 739,200 
pounds. This would indicate a con- 
sumption of 3,500,000 pounds, of 
which it is estimated that fully 1,- 
900,000 pounds are used in the home 
and small country plants. Approxi- 
mately 300 looms are. employed. in 
all the mills of Latvia, with an esti- 
mated output of 7,500 to 8,000 yards 
per day. Riga mills produce about 
1,000,000 yards of cloth a year and 
about 1,500,000 pounds of yarn. 
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LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York | 
MORIMURA, ARATI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President I. L, Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY . 


Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
' New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


REYNOLDS & WHITE 


Texas and Oklahoma Cotton 


Dallas 


Dallas, Texas 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 4% Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Edw. W. Geer | J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER 
Cotton 
Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Members Houston Cotton 
| Exchange 
Merchants COTTON Exporters 
All Grades Texas Staple 
Inquiries for Low Grade Staples. 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
Texas Cotton 


1S. G. Tarkington & Sons 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


Henderson Cotton Co. 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 
Sell on Actual Samples 


Temple, Texas Houston, Texas 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


T. L. ALLEN 


Cotton Shippers 
All Grades and Staples 
Yorktown, Tex. 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAsRICS . 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 
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Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


oF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Chariotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
Incorporated) 
| : of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 


s. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, 8. c. 


Local Phone 4480 Postal L. D. Phone 9991 


J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Postal, Sou. Bell, 2867 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Deita Staples 
All Kinds Shert Cotten 


Lineeinten, N. 6. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 


Charlotte, N. 0. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
COTTON 


19144 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. O. 


J. L. BUSSEY & OO. 


COTTON | 
Greenville, 8. O. William and York Wilson 


Incorporated. 
Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Durham, N.C. Greenwood, 8. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & OO. 


Cotton Brokers 
COTTON Charlotte  Reok Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 696 
Monroe, N. OC. Postal Phone 
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| Cotton 


New York—In the cotton goods 
markets last week there was steady 
improvement in the demand for fin- 
ished goods, but mills generally 
complained of the low prices that 
kept profits down to a very narrow 
margin were moderate sales of per- 
cales, napped goods; colored yarn 
goods, wash goods and some of the 
domestics. Inquiry was large and 
covered a large variety of goods. 
The total volume of sales for the 
week was very encouraging, but it 
was made up principally of small 
orders for prompt delivery. Com- 
petition was very keen and the lack 
of large contracts increased the dif- 
ficulty of doing business on a profit- 
able business- 

In the primary markets prices 
were irregular and much of the 
business done was between second 
hands. The irregularities prevailing 
in the markets and the present price 
situation is clearly reflected in a 
comparison between present cotton 
prices and goods prices and those 
of a-year ago. At this time last 
year, cotton was selling at 28.60 a 
pound, as against today’s price of 


33.80. A year ago, staple print cloths 


were being sold at 5885 cents a 
pound, while sales were reported at 
the close of last week at 53.5 cents. 
With cotton at a higher level than 
was prevailing at this time last 
year, some of the staple cotton 
goods are selling at 5 cents a pound 
under last year’s prices. 

Print cloths sold at 9 cents for 
38%-inch 60x48s. Sales of 64x60s 
were made .early in the day at 10 


cents and later at 10% cents for 
spots. Sales of March goods were 
made in one instance from second 


hands at 10% cents. Sales of 38%- 


§ inch 8.20s were made at 7% cents 


and 39-inch 56x44s at 8% cents. 
Sheetings showed little change in 
price for the week. If anything, they 
were firmer at the low prices re- 
cently quoted. Some sellers want 
12% cents for 4-yard 48s, while sales 
have been made at 12 cents and 12% 
cents. For 5.50s 9% cents was the 
best that could be done and that 
was not general. Sales of 40-inch 
3.60s were made at 14 cents. 
Sateens continue weak and irreg- 
ular, due to offerings from second 
hands. Sales of 39-inch 350s were 
made at 19 cents. It was said that 
420s could be had in some places 
in small lots at 15% cents. 

Most of the business passing in 
fine cloths is being done on plain 
tussahs. Some jacquard weaves 
have been sold on contract. Hand- 
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kerchief cloths are quiet again and 
shirtings were dull. 

Because of financial difficulties, 
tire fabric mills are seriously con- 
sidering what more lucrative prod- 
uct they can produce, due to the 
lack of seasonal orders coming 
through and because of the uneco- 
nomic prices at which orders are 
being booked. As was expected, new 
capital is coming forward in the 
form of new ownership or control. 
Such evpedients are not likely to 
alleviate the situation, reports indi- 
cate. What the market needs is 
fewer looms ‘and better prices 
through minimized competition. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in-, 64x60s 7% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 7% 
Gray goods( 38%-in., 64x64s | 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 12 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 15 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard_.. 16%4 
Brown. sheetings, 4-yard__ 13% 
Brown sheetings, standard. 17%: 
Ticking, 8-ounce 30 
26 
Staple ginghams, 27-in... 13% 


Kid finished cambrics._..._ 10% 


Dress ginghams 
prints... 10% 
Textile Company Organized in | 


Poland. 


A new export organization has 
been formed among the textile man- 
ufacturers of Lodz under the name 
of “National Textile Association for 
Import and Export.” The associa- 
tion has been incorporated under 
the laws of Poland and most of the 
stockholders are members of the 
National Union of the Textile Indus- 
try. The corporation will emphasize 
trade with Russia, Consul General 
L, J. Keena, at Warsaw, reports. It 
is hoped to organize a similar cor- 
poration in Russia and eventually to 
merge the two into a Polish-Russian 
Trading Company. 


Peruvian Piece Goods Market Active 


There has been considerable com- 
petition in the Peruvian market for 
textiles and orders for these prod- 
ucts are being actively completed 
for by English and Italian merch- 
ants who are, at the present, under- 
bidding Americans. The market for 
print goods is in the hands of the 
American manufacturers, but bro-- 
cades and similar textiles are sold 
by the English and Italians, accord- 
ing to a report from Consul C- E. 
Guyant, Lima. 


- 
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BOSTON ,MASS. 
MAIN OFFICE 


TRADE MARK 


Co TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


ROCKFORD , ILL .U.S.A. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 
AND FACTORY: : 
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Philadelphia, Pa. — Although in- 
quiry and buying in the yarn mar- 
ket showed some improvement last 
week, trading was larggly of the 
hand-to-mouth character that has 


prevailed for many weeks. Heavy 
shipments of yarn to this market 


are said to be holding prices down ; 


and the greater part of the sales 
were of stock yarn. Prices showed 
wide variation, with spinners hold- 
ing firmly to their quoted prices 
and dealers showing a willingness to 
sell yarns cheap when the oppor- 
tunity presented. The cotton mar- 
ket continued to be the most uncer- 
tain feature of the market. 

A dealer who submitted a price of 
55% cents for 26-2 carded tubes re- 
ported that the mill would not con- 
sider it, but that he later found a 
reseller who took the order on a 
basis of 55 cents. These prices are 
cited as an illustraton of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the market and 
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268 _.. 65 
Frame Cones 
8s a... 
47a 
14s _. . 
55 a... 
30s bdls. ord. a 
30s tying in —__. 


Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
prices. 


the difficulty spinners find in get- 2-ply 208 68 aio 
ting anything like a fair price for 
their. yarns. An order for 308-2 80 a82 

2-ply 50s 
carded skeins was reported as being 
filled fom stock at the low price of 2-ply | 
1 20al 25 
56% cents. Combed Peeler Cones 
The insulating, carpet and lace 19 --- 57 abs 
trades were reported as being the 148 a 59 a60 
most active buyers of. yarns during --- 
the week. Business in knitting yarns 20s ~~ mene 
was reported as being done “at a 228 ----------------------------- 63 a63% 
price.” Combed yarns continued very 2s _ 6446065 
quiet, with little change in spinners’ 285 --------- ------ 65 a66 

quotations. Prices on mercerized 33, 1 
yarns declined somewhat, due to ~--- 
the almost entire lack of demand. 33, 

The following yarn quotations ----------.------------------ 
were published in this market: 60s 
2-ply 8s --- -- 1 25a1 30 
10s 48 Carded Thread Twist Skeins. 
Bahama Cotton Goods Imports. 
White Gaipet— Although there is a 25 per cent 
45 duty preference on cotton goods in 
ty Waste Insulating favor of British products, American 
8s, 2,3 and 48 a.. exporters furnish practically all 
10s, 1-ply and 44 a. 
a. The total imports of piece goods 
into the Bahamas in 1921 were 4,- 
477,451 yaras, valued at $140,797, and 
B. 4 and 6-ply— er in 1922, 1,540,500 yards, valued at 
10s 46%a.. $473,085. In 1921 the United States 
supplied all of the duck, 98 per cent 
20s 58 a. Of the piece goods, and 75 per cent 
tbe of other cotton manufactures, says 
48 a. Consul L. A. Lathrop, Nassau. 
Paul Link 
aulson, Linkroum.& Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
Philadelphia Providence Chieago Oharlette 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agélutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. | 
JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 3nd V.-Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Georetary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 8386 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. !. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


Gr BOLD T REPR ATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUC UNDER THEIR OWN NAME WILL 


UNICATF. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Os 


For Use with Either Netural, Induced or Porced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
"BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


lease 
skeins, 
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Want Department 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Wanted — Position as second 
hand in spinning room. First- 
class references. Address F. 8. K.., 
eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Whitin Draw Frames For Sale. 
Six deliveries per frame, me- 
tallie rolls. For full information 
address Arista Mills Company, 


‘Winston-Salem, N. Q. 


Manufacturer’s Agency y 


‘Factory to Consumer’ 
Save money on your Steel and Wood 
Filing Equipment, Desks, Chairs, Ta- 
bles, Steel Lockers, Safes, Safety De- 
posit Boxes, Shelving. Write for quo- 
tations. 
J. D. MATHIS, P. O. Box 812 

Phone 3564 Charlotte, N. C. 


Position Wanted 
By experienced card room hand 
and weaver. Can furnish best of 
references, Address Box 213, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted | 


_ By frame hand. Experienced 
and not afraid of work. Refer- 
ences furnished: Address A. H. 
G.. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


For Sale. 

Liddell hand baling waste press. 
Excellent condition. Size. of bale 
$125.00 f. o. b. Char- 
lotte. Address R. S.S., care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin. 


Mill For Sale. 

A good 3,000-spindle mill, with 
space for 10,000 spindles, and 
good hydro-electric power. M. B. 
Pitts, Elberton, Ga. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 110 ft. two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 
and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address:.S. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 26 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burgiarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va, 


— - 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Uc. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order To-caay 


MERROWING. 


Established 1833 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 


Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, January 31, 1924. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 


Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And en Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI C0O., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


Ring Traveler Specialists 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, Ss. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| 
RING TRAVELER 
| 


Thursday, January 31, 1924. 


MPLOYMEN | 
| EK BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
emall advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile inaustry. 


- 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Familiar with variety of weaves and 
can furnish excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3805 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
ali departments of mill, I. C. 8. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
hota Best of references. Address No, 

7. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 
and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No. 3810. | 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. rena experience, 
fine references. Address No. 3811. 3 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi'l man, now running card 
room at nigh? but want day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3813. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 
ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3828. 


WANT position 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
earder or spinner. ow employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No. 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 
years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent = refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 


as superintendent or 
traveling salesman. erienced mii 
man and can i’? excelient references, 
Address No. 3827. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in: South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine shop, 
fully competent to handle ~ job. 
Fine references. Address No. 3829. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as supérintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with cnese departments and 


am .well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 
832. 


of: 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and_ electri 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 
A. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
Draper looms, plain white goods pre- 
ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and ability. 
Aé@dress No. 3815. 

WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be’ - 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 39, 
good character and references. Ad- 
dress No. 3817. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good of help. Fine 
references. Address No. 3818. 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
rint cloths. Now employed as super- 
ntendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 33. 


| or 
experience as 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding. Lon 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 
ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3835. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
etent, reliable man who can give satis- 
action in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 3836. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long experience as 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of. goods made in South. Want 
to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
hy reliable mill men. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle ag | fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


and get operate 


weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. 


Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No. 3844 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
ean give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 
raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton. Good references and can come 
on short notice. Address No. 3854. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving, ex- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 38738. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 360 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position 


as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. Wow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
erienced an dreliable man who can 
andile your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or colored oods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am — entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size: miil at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
years as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last- po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 

N. . mill preferred. Good 
Address No. 3858. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 8860. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firat 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide variety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3819. | 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torily for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. ood 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
class. reliable man, good manager of 
help. A-1 references Address No 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a fine record. Address 
No. 3841. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 
well trained and has had long experi- 
ence. Best of references. Address No 
3842. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
emplaved as such. but want ‘Setter jot. 
weever ac well as 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine record 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


references. - 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 17 
years in spinning room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 
age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, 
or twisting. Age 29, married, 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 63. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 55, married, practical carder 
and spinner ard can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT positien as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning, can give good ref- 
erences as te character and _ ability, 
strictly sober. now employed but have 

ood reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
ress No. 3866 | 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man, 
who can produce good results. Good 
references. Address No. 3868. | 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869. 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


weaver: long practical experience, and 
can produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. ..Address No. .3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 12 
years on heavy duck. 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines; am 48. 
Can change on short notice. . Good ref- 
erences. Addresa No 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s ‘tock. Can furnish best of references 
— can show results. Address No. 
O70, 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with colored checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar: 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; age 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 


ties. Good references. Address No 
3879. 
WANT position as superintendent; 88 


years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 
have good reasons for wanting’ to 
change. Best of references. Address 
No. 3880. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill; or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt. of small’ yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Practical man of long experi- 
ence; have excellent references. Ad- 

dress No, 3882. 


W ANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
Address No. 3888, 


WANT position as supt. of spinnin 
practical experienced man of goo 
ity and can get results. 
3884. 


mill, 
abil- 
Address 


WANT position as. supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good paying weave room. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec 
ord, Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
beth, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 
supt.; married, have family. Address 
No. 3887, 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
how employed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. ertied 
good habits, reliable and competent. 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
can product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in gooé 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill. 
with opportunity of investing in mil) 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that wil! be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal) 


amount in addition, or would consider 
new mill. Address No. 3898. 
WANT ..position. as....master....mechanic, 


Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 

WANT position as supt., assistant supt. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames 


enod man of iene experience, vers 
rafaron*ese AAArnae Nan 


; 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M-A)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Lockwood, & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., 


McClave-Brooks Co. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


BALL-BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, 

BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

AND WARPING MACHIN- 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

BEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

BEAMING COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BELTS (Leather)— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Belting Co 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
I. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 
|. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 
Fiexible Steel Lacing Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roegssier & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 

BOX ES— 

‘Witts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BLOWERS (Forced Draft, 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Inc. 


Co. 


‘“Argan’’)— 


BUNCH BUILDERS— 
Holcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY.— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. . 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
R P. Sweeney. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
. B., Sons Co. 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COMBS— 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

COMBERS— 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 

CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

COTTON— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 

Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

B. H. Parker & Co. 

Rose Bros. 

Sanders, Orr @ Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 

H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co, The. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. . 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 

TTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 


etc.)— 
The Root Co. 


Inc. 


Hank, 


Pick, 


COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

CREO-PINE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CREOSOTE— 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 

CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
CENTRIFUGAL 
& “Son Co., B. S. 
Te hurst Machine Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING. DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye ‘Co. 
Perkins, B Sons, tn 


F., & 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. i. du Pont - Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

DYE WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, 
ING)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


inc. 


Co. 


Co. 


Co. 


PUMP. 


EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 


J. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post Iron Co. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHER 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

B. F Perkins & Son. Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL. 
ERS— 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer we. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 


FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 


FURNACES (iIncinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FURNACES (Wood-Burning) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking and Cut- Off) — 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWIN 
Garland Mfg. Co 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION . 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES Png SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS— 
Flexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE 
E. S. Drape 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness 
Works. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness and Reed 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


and Reed 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

ENAMEL— 

E du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

METERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

MILL LIGHTING— 

See Electric Lighting. 

MILL STARCHES— 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

, Thomas Grate Bar Co 

MILL WHITE— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 

MOTORS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton @ Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

U. S. Oil Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern. Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siaaers & Siggers. 

PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Garland Mfq. Co. 

PICKER STICKS— 

Garland Mfg. Co 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

PIPING (Duster and Conveyor)— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 

PNEUWAY CLEANER— 

R. P. Sweeney. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Witliam Sellers & Co.. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 


inc. 


RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROUND GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
———See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor 

SECTIONAL EXPANSION B 

FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


ILER 


SHAKING GRATES— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland @& Co . 
SHELVING STEEL— 
- Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. : 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratories. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 

Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., 

United Chemical 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, iric. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS— 

J. N. MeCausland & Co 
SLASHERS AND iPpMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER HOODS— 

J. N. MeCausiand & Co. 


Inc. 
Products Corp. 


SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corp. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

———See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 


inc. 


CcCH— 
Corn Refining Co. 
Keever arch Co. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


_STOKERS (Mechanical)— 


McClave-Brooks Co. 

SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES— 
R. P. Sweeney. 

SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 


Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Being Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
E. F Houghton = Co. 
Edward L. Lade 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap’ Works. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
K lipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
WHIZZERS— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
FRAMES AND SASH, 
'Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
WOOD PRESERVING— 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray-Separk Mills. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


inc. 


Linking Warpers Linkers 
Section Beam Warpers Lo 
Warp Splitting Machines 
and Splitters Warp Coilers 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Balling Warpers Balli 

Chain Beamers 

Warp Doublers 
"Boiling 


Attachments 
hain Beamers 


Short 


t Boxes and Warp Washing 


| 


The Standard of Excellence 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


AES 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C 

Allen, Wm. Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

American Kron Seale Co., New York City. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, New York City. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, New York City. 

Ark. Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Assn., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. IL. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 

B 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Barber -Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Barber Mfg. Co. Lowell, Mass. 
Best, Edward H. & Co... Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, I. 
Borne, Serymser Co., New York City. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Brown, David Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Brown-St. Onge Co., Providence, R. L 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Carolina Specialty Co, Charlotte, N. C. 
Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Go, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Cobb Cotton Co., Helena, Ark. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Colhoun, R. C, Jr:, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Bros. Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Cooper & Griffin, Greenville, S. C. 

Corn Products Refining Co., New York 
City. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co., Chicopee, Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Crump, F. M. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Crutchfield, C. H. & Co, Hope, Ark. 

Cyclone Femce Co., Waukegan, Il. 

—D— 

Davidson, Jos. L. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon ee Co., Joseph, Jersey City, 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 

Drake Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

Draper, E. S., Charlotte, N. C 

Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield Bros., Boston, Mass. 

DuPont de Nemours, E. lL & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Entwistle, T. C. Co., Lowell, Mass 

Evans, WwW. F. & Co., Helena, Ark. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., New Briton, Conn. 

Flexible Lacing Co., Chicago, U1. 

Wyandotte, Mich. 

Franklin Co., Providence, R: i. 

Garland Mfg. Co, Saco, Me. 

General BPlectric Co., Sc hnectady, N.Y, 

Grant Leather Corp.. Kingsport, Tenn. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Harvey, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 


ee Jno. W. & Co., Philadelphia, 
| 


H. & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

John & Sons Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hollingsworth, J. D., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Holcombe, Bunch Builders Corp., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 

Hope Cotton Co., Hope, Ark. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Houghton, FE. F. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Hiumphrey & Co., Greenwood, Miss. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York City. 


Jackson, Hill & Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, B. D, Charlotte, N. C. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co., Providence, R. I. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 

Kale, J. Edward & Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Kaumagraph Co., New York City. 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mac hine Co., 

Bethayres, Pa. 
Klipstein, A. & Co., New York City. 


Lampe, Thomas Co., Fort Worth Texas. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., Charlotte, 
WN. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co., Johnson 


Leverett & Moore, Hillsboro, Texas. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
—M— 
Macrodi F ibre Co , Woonsocket, R. I. 
Magruder, L.. W. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Marston, John P. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mathieson Alkali Co., New York City. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or. 
chard, Mass. 
Metz, H. A. & Co., New York City. 
Mill. Devices Co, Durham, a 
Minter Homes Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Moreland Sizing Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, 
Mossberer Pre .ssed Steel Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass. 


—Mc.— 
MeCaughey, Edward J., Pawtucket, R. I. 
McCausland, J. N. & Co.,; Charlotte, N. 
McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York City. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
m. 


Newburger Cotton Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New York 
City. 

Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N C. 


Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, 
Mass. 

Okla. Cotton Growers’ Assn... Oklahoma 


City, Okla. | 
Oliver, B. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 


Page Fence & Wire Products Assn., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co., New York City. 
Palmetto Loom Harness & Reed Works, 
Greenville, S. C. 
Parker, Walter L. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Parker, B H. & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., New York 
City. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., 
Falls, a 
Penick & Ford, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, Holyoke, Mass. 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
| 
Rash, Brin & Co., Terrell, Texas. . 
R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I 


Central 


Rice Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Ridley, Watts & Co., New York City. 

tobinson, John L. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tenn. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New 
York City. 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass. 

Rogers, J. F. & Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 

Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Rose, Geo M., Jr., Charlotte, N. C. 

Roy, D. S. & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Seaboard Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sellers, William & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 

Sirrine, J. E. & Co., Greenville, 8S. CC. 

S, K. F. Industries, New York City. 

Sonneborn, L. Sons., New York City. 

Sonoco Products, Hartsville, S. C. 

ae Distributing Co., Charleston, 
<3. 

Southern Ry., Charlotte, N. C. 

Spindle & Fiver Co, Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 
—" Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


suiulen John D., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Stafford Co., Readville, Mass. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co.,-New York City. 

Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N C. 

Soe Creek Coal Sales Co., Mount Hope, 
a. 


Sweeny, R. P., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sydnor ‘Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, N. C. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala 

Tipton & Co., Brownsville, Tenn. 

Tolhurst Mac hine Works, Troy, N. Y. 

Tripod Paint Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

United Chemical Products Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. 1 
Universal Winding: Co., Boston, Mass. 


Spool & Bobbin Co., Burlington, 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 
Mass. 

Watson, L 8S. Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass. 

Watson, White Co, Jackson, Tenn. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Hast 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Boston, 


Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. 
Williams, J. H. Co., Millsbury, Mass. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N H. 
Williams, I. B. & Son, Dover, N. H. 
Wilson, William & York, Charlotte, mS, 
Wilts Veneer Co, Richmond, Va. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. 
oe 7. Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
a. 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---povste FLance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. L. 


SINGLE OR 


NORWOOD 
Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


—Agents— | 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 
you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Manufacturer Char ate Zaher 
Spindle Tape 
Banding Bolfield A d Wist St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. nse 
ROVING FLYERS 
~~ 3 Made in Our Own Shops 
Superior Results 
Use | Quality Unsurpassed 
9 | Unconditionally 
| United | P roducts Guaranteed in Every 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals SACO-LOWELL 


Unitep CuemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


Largest Manufacturers of 
| Textile Machinery in America 


| 
| SHOPS 


omens 


Executive Offices 


_ 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 77 Franklin Street 

southern Office” Commercial National Chariotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| | Chicago, IIl. | Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 


| 
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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


Cotton, Waste,Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. 
—) Sole Agent United States and Canada } 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Rooms No. 867-868 Massachusetts Trust Bldg., 49 Federal St. 
Boston (9), Mass. | 


HIGH 


PRODUCTION DURABILITY 
AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR 

QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


The New Nasmith Patent Comber 


Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and straps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daily by the operative. 

(3) Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, J]. H. MAYES. Charlotte, N. C. 
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